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THE DREAM OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





BY Cc. A. ATEXANDER,. 





PHILosopHeErs who are also seers, and employ themselves in speculat- 
ing on the ultimate destiny of the human race, are seldom deterred by 
the thick darkness which closes on the mental vision, whether we look be- 
fore or after. Tottering on that mere point of space and time we occupy, 


‘Tuat narrow isthmus *twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future — two eternities,’ 

they have bridged ‘the dark unbottom’d fathomless abyss’ with theories 
unsteadfast as Hotspur’s spear, visionary as Macbeth’s dagger, and wire- 
drawn as the edge of Al-Sirat itself. Yet their theories are fortunate in 
one respect: they run but little risk of refutation. The metaphysical 
gossamer, woven of such materials, has generally tenacity enough to bear 
its elaborator beyond the reach of contradiction, if not of comprehension. 

It may be remarked that the earlier explorers in this line seem to have 
inclined to something of a cyclical principle in their speculations on man’s 
past and future condition! They were fond of imagining that, in analogy 
to the order of external nature, which seems wholly possessed and pene- 
trated by the spirit of rotation, the moral microcosm was subject to a like 
law of revolution and succession. In their view, man himself could claim 
no exemption from the necessity so broadly written on the starry spaces, 
and proclaimed in the growth, decay and renovation of all around 
him : the social phoenix, like the natural, must be born again and again 
rise from its own ashes : the Great Year must in its inevitable cireuit bring 
back the point at which Plato, restored to the Academy, would renew his 
attacks upon the same unhappy sophists, and recite with unexhausted 
admiration the precepts of the divine old man, dulci qui vixit vicinus 
Hymetto. 

But however this scheme might recommend itself to the tastes of a 
sauntering Academic, it is plainly incongruous with those which have been 
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most pounsinentby developed ” the sregihe and the progress of tae 
times. Some idea of perfectibility, however vaguely or unconsciously 
entertained, has impressed its features on an age, whose presumption may 
be almost pardoned in view of its repeated and splendid triumphs over 
the most stubborn elements of nature. It is not wonderful, under the 
circumstances, that progress should have been confounded with improve- 
ment, and that the feeling and the wisdom of the age should have re- 
solved itself into the great practical precept to ‘go ahead.’ The sages 
who loitered in lettered ease and learned disquisition on the banks of the 
llyssus, might limit their hopes to the cyclical recurrence of the same or 
similar modes of existence. It was only thus that an age which knew not 
the latent powers of steam and magnetism, and whose reasoning circled 
for ever in the solemn but barren forms of ‘the syllogism, could “hope to 
renew itself. Our own practical and progressive world acknowledges no 
such necessity, and in the hurry and brilliance of its career forbids any 
thought of gravitation toward reverse or ruin. We set at naught the 
analogies which spoke so eloquently to the ancient mind of change and 
rev olution, and will not willingly recognize any probable flexure in a course, 
which appears to stretch before us plain and rectilinear as that described 
by the French savant when he alleged it to be the duty of a mathema- 
tician to ascend to Paradise — en ligne perpendiculaire.* 

Every now and then, indeed, it pressed itself upon the attention of the 
most unreflecting that our boasted civilization halts strangely in some not 
unimportant particulars. The march of improvement seems unequally 
maintained at different points ; some things lie sadly in the rear of cer- 
tain others. We could wish, for instance, that good-will between man 
and man spread in a ratio somewhat equal to the facilities of transit be- 
tween city and city; that the love of truth grew in proportion to the 
power of the press to give it utterance. Rumor, painted by the poet 
‘full of tongues,’ and full also of envy and uncharitableness, should have 
been banished from a world, about to be converted (as has been said) 
into one great whispering-gallery by the invention of the magnetic tele- 
graph. Our laboratories savor strongly of monk Schwartz’s gunpowder : 
Cain, no less than Tubal-Cain, seems still to hold his place as patron of 
the work-shops. The very steam-ships which have made the world a 
neighborhood, are but masked batteries, ready at any moment to incar- 
nadine the sea, ‘making the green one red. Nor, perhaps, is the diag- 
nostic much more flattering, when we regard the remedies proposed from 
time to time for the evils which beset our social condition. These would 
seem rather to admonish us, by théir novelty and audacity, that the disease 
is more radical than we might otherwise have suspected ; for, strangely 
enough, in the midst of successes so dazzling as to impress the general- 
ity of mankind with ideas of indefinite progress and improvement, a voice 
makes itself heard, counselling not palliation but extirpation; not the 
melioration of society, but its total reconstruction. With the triumphal 
song of the optimists mingles ever louder and deeper the discordant 
dirge of the pessimists. And as if the physical maxim, ‘similia simili- 


* Iv disoit en propres termes ‘ qu'il appartient aux docteurs de Sorbonne de disputer, au pape 


de prononcer, et au mathématicien d’aller en Paradis en ligne perpendiculaire.’ — FunTeneLe: 
¢ Eloge d’Ozanam.’ 
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bus curantur’ were wndoubtedly true in its ‘spelt to yeneiel evils, for 
every remedy we are but presented with new arrangements of the same 
elements of exterior foree—new contrivances for subduing man more 
entirely to the spirit of a mechanical era— measures which, if practica- 
ble, could only still more deeply and irretrievably engulph 
* Ax individual dignity and power 

In courts, committees, institutions, 

Associations and societies.’ 

Since the days of Bacon no maxim has enjoyed more favor, or coincided 
more fully with the general scope of human effort, than that which teaches 
that Knowledge is power. In certain other schools, this maxim might have 
been subject to no small amount of discrimination ; as in that of Socrates, 
for instance, who might have pronounced that Virtue is power, or in that 
still higher school which authoritatively decides that Faith is power. Knowl- 
edge indeed we reverence, when it leads us upward by the ‘ stupendous 
scaffolding’ of the universe to the nearer and more awful contemplation 
of the mighty Design ; we regard it with admiration and gratitude when 
it gathers in its hand the scattered and subtle powers of nature in order 
to constrain and subjugate them to the necessities or convenience of man- 
kind ; we follow it with approbation in its goings to and fro upon the earth 
to collect and classify its treasures, and to familiarize itself with the abun- 
dance and variety which every realm of nature opens to sagacious and 
daring research. But if, in the spirit of the school which teaches that ‘in- 
credulity is the source of wisdom,’* it forget the principle which is ‘the 
beginning of wisdom ;’ if its mastery over nature be sanctified by no higher 
aim than continued progress in outward accommodation and physical pre- 
dominance ; if it lead its votarties to scorn the past and neglect the pres- 
ent in the breathless haste to realize a yet more dazzling but tantalizing 
future ; if it rely for all good on circumstance, ‘the unspiritual god,’ or 
even materialize the age by ascribing exclusive dignity and usefulness to 
physical investigation; then must it be admitted that it has stopped 
short of the point to which a more enlarged and intelligent understanding 
would have carried it. Knowledge thus limited is power, but it is power 
which leaves to accident or misrule the better part of its domain. It is 
power equal to all exigencies but the most constant, the most inevitable, 
and the last. Science, unhumanized (if the expression may be allowed) 
by its absorption in material forces, and its self-relying consciousness of 
power, may find its type in the hero of the Hindoo tale, who in the mo- 
ment of assured success grasps the Amreeta cup of immortality, only to 
find that the life-giving potion is converted into poison for him, and that 
it is his doom to prop the throne which in insolence of spirit he had aimed 
to occupy. 

Science has probably always had its hallucinations, but in that about 
to be noticed, no resemblance is suggested to any which may infest it at 
present. It is long indeed since immortality in any but the most meta- 
phorical sense has been considered a practicable achievement of human 
ingenuity, and although unlimited progress and unimaginable prosperity 
may have been tacitly assumed as a possible boon to society, no individ- 
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ual now flatters himself with a personal concern in either. But it is at 
least a matter of curiosity to observe how at the dawn of experimental 
science these fitful meteors illumined or bewildered the path of the explorer. 
Alchemy — the dream of the middle ages —is a mere chimera to us ; all 
fallacies are such when once exploded. But the error which has spre ead 
its broad shadow over a thousand years, may better excite our wonder 
than contempt ; especially when from its depths emerges many a head, 
star-bright and worthy of undying remembrance ; while many a discov- 
ery lurks in those secret labors of the forge and the crucible, whose patient 
enucleation would have neither been undertaken nor endured but for so 
splendid a prize as the universal solvent or the grand catholicon. 

It has fared in truth with Alchemy as with other delusions which have 
exercised a great and durable influence over the human imagination. 
When they have passed away, we look only on the infirm and trivial 
side, as it is presented to us in the knaveries of impostors and the travestic 
of satirists ; while we overlook the circumstances by which the doctrine, 
erroneous though it be, was wrought into the texture of public belief, and 
commended to minds of a more thoughtful cast. Yet, had we stood by 
the well-spring of modern science in the seventh century, and been en- 
abled to take a comprehensive and prophetic survey of its future progress ; 
had we noted on the one hand the dreary out- look of European society at 
that period, the earthquake agony of contending and dissolving empires, 
driving peace into cells and cloisters, ard tre impling out all hope but such 
as springs from the excess of desolation and despair of external succor ; 
had we heard, on the other, the sound of that mighty host, already organ- 
izing its long and gorgeous procession from the “banks of the Tigris ‘and 
the Nile, and scattering far in advance reports of magic wealth and bar- 
baric magnificence, we should have seen how well the ground was pre- 
pared for the reception of a phantasy which promised, even here, a reali- 
zation of the apocalyptic reveries of the solitary thinker. It was this 
transplantation of the splendid genius of the East into the midst of the 
gloom of medizval Europe —this dawn of Saracenie pomp upon the 
visions of monks and anchorites—which gave to alchemy at once the ex- 
travagance of its hopes and its tone of religious mysticism. Chemistry 
and the Cabbala had embraced each other under the brooding auspices of 
Catholic asceticism. The processes of the adept might be suspiciously 
related to magic and astrology, but they were car efully” wrapt up in formu- 
las drawn from the Holy Scriptures, "Thus the whole mystery of projec- 
tion was supposed to be involved in the words: ‘He struck the stone, 
and water poured out, and he poured oil out of the flinty rock.’ 

The transmutation of metals, though by no means the sole or highest 
aim of the alchemist, natur ally came to be considered such by the unin- 
itiated, and offered the most tempting lure to knaves and empirics. We 
learn this equally from the legislation and the poetry of the times. But 
legislation on this, as on other subjects, seems to have been controlled by 
expediency : : the purse, as usual, dictated the policy. Thus the coffers of 
Henry IV., replenished by recent confiscations, could afford an Act mak- 
ing it fe ‘lony to ‘ multiplie.’ But the empty exchequer of Henry VL. pre- 
scribed a different language. The unfortunate monarch calls upon all 

doctors, professors and priests to engage in the pursuit of the philoso- 
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pher’s stone, especially the priests, for they (it is piously argued) having 
power to convert bread and wine into the body and blood of Curist, must 
needs be able to change an impure into a perfect metal ! 

We need not be surprised that the poets (innocent of all the arts of 
transmutation themselves,) should have been inclined from the first to take 
a disparaging view of the practice. The caustic language of Chaucer in 
the Chanones Yomannes Tale, might almost warrant a suspicion that he 
himself had at some period been ‘bejaped and begiled’ by a false 
professor : 


‘For whan a man hath overgret a wit, 
Ful oft him happeth to misusen it.’ 


To Ben Jonson, however, more than any other, may be ascribed the 
task of having fixed the image of the vulgar alchemist ‘ in enduring brass.’ 
His ‘Subtle,’ as an exponent of imposture in this line, stands in the same 
relation to the popular conceptions of alchemy that Shakspeare’s Shylock 
does to those of Judaism. He is a sort of high priest of rascality, who, 
by the divine right of impudence, aided by his mother-wit, takes tithes 
impartially of all comers. The sensual worldling, the witless craftsman, 
the canting Anabaptist — Sadducee and Pharisee alike — are all his tribu- 
taries. Yet no where is the wild riot of an imagination possessed by the 
dreams of alchemy so forcibly expressed as in the almost sublime dotages 
of his dupe Sir Epicure Mammon; and the climax of the following pas- 
sage might have been accepted by Geber or Agrippa as no unworthy 
representation of the proposed achievements of the mystic science : 





‘Tuts night Ill change 
All that is metal in my house to gold: 
And early in the morning will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead up: and to Lothbury 
For all the copper. 
Surty. What, and turn that too ? 
Mammon. Yes, and [’ll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies! You admire now? 
Suriy. No, faith! 
Mammon. But when you see the effects of the 
GREAT MEDICINE, 
Of which one part, projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury or Venus or the Moon, 
Shall turn it to as many of the Sun, 
Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum, 
You will believe? 
Surty. Yes, when I see’t, I will. 
Mammon. Ha, why? 
Do you think I fable with you? I assure you, 
He that has once the flower of the Sun, 
The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 
Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honor, love, respect, long life ; 
Give safety, valor, yea, and victory, 
To whom he will? 


Thus far, however, we have but dealt with exoteric views of the sub- 
ject, neither law-givers nor poets having been able to raise themselves to 
the altitude of the true adept. For legislatures are for the most part but 
embodiments of popular ignorance and prejudice; and of the true poet, 
(whatever opinion may foolishly prevail to the contrary,) ‘the constituent 
and fundamental principle’ (to borrow a phrase from Dr. Johnson) ‘is 
good sense.” Neither the great vulgar, therefore, nor the small, neither 
the poet nor the worldling, were endowed with the proper organs to pen- 
etrate that veil of mystery in which the veritable ‘ philosophre’ walked 
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solitary wil uncommunicative, iibaieie converse with powers not of this 
world, and possessed by the torsible secret of which he was rather the 
slave than the master : which, while it bestowed conditional immortality 
and transcendent power, secured no immunity from the misconstruction, 
the neglect, and even the scorn of the world. To this class it is evident 
that neithe st the Kellys nor Cagliostros (from their knavery) nor the Dees 
nor Ashmoles (from their credulity) could possibly belong. A predes- 
tined and limited number, they derived this ‘secret of secrets,’ not, as was 
vulgarly supposed, from their own, empirical attempts at projection, nor 
from illicit d: alings with the powers of magic, but by some metaphysical 
aid, which, if it amounted not to direct inspiration from heaven, yet came 
to them in direct devolution from Adam the author and Hermes the re- 
triever of alchemy. So essential was purity of heart and manners to the 
reception of this recondite learning, that in the days when alchemy at- 
tracted most notice, a lewd man was an exchangeable term for an un- 
learned one ;* alchemy, which was the learning of the age, extending to 
its true professors this moral ‘ benefit of cle ray’ to be exempt from all 
imputation of the grosser vices of the vulgar. Thus, while legislatures 
were fostering or forbidding the pretended art of multiplication, while 
knaves were practising on the credulity of patr ns, and irregular prac- 
titioners were wasting their health and ‘substance in the b: Jotless toils of 
the laboratory, the genuine Adept, the real Theurgist, passed out of sight ; 
undistinguishe d except by the blamelessness of his life, and endowed With 
faculties which he durst not openly exercise for fear of personal i injury ; still 
less unadvisedly communicate under the awful penalty of ‘ making Gop 
his adversary. For the poet, in speaking of the Magisterium, expressly 
instructs us that 

‘Tue philoséphres were sworne everich one, 

That they should it discover unto none, 

Ne in no book it write in no manére; 

For unto Gop it is so lefe and dear, 

That He wol not that it discovered be, 

But wher it liketh to His deitee.’ 

That persons thus wonderfully endowed should not be able always to 
evade suspicion, if not recognition, might have been expected ; that they 
have not, is matter of record. The following instance is related by Dr. 
Campbell in his ‘ Hermippus Redivivus ? Th 1687, a stranger, naming 
himself Sig. Gualdi, profited of the known ease and freedom of Venice, to 
render himself much respected and well received there. He spent his 
money readily, but was never observed to have connection with any 
banker ; he was perfectly well bred, and remarkable for his sagacity and 
powers of entertainment in conversation. Inquiries were made about his 
family, and whence he came, but all terminated in obscurity. One day 
a Venetian noble admiring the stranger’s pictures, which were exquisitely 
fine, and fixing his eye on one of them, exclaimed: ‘ How 3 is this, Sir! 
Here is a portrait of yourself, drawn by the hand of Titian! yet that 
artist has been dead one hundred and thirty years, and you look not to be 
more than fifty!’ ‘ Well, Signor,’ replied the str anger, ‘there is, I hope, 
no crime in resembling a portrait drawn by Titian.’ ‘The noble found 
that he had been too curious, and withdrew ; but before the next morn- 


* See CHAUCER, passim. 
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ing’s dawn, the stranger, hin pictures, goods ond domestics, had quitted 
Venice.’ 

Still more to the purpose is the narrative of Paul Lucas (a traveller 
who enjoyed the confidence of Louis XIV.) respecting Nicolas Flamel, 
whose vast and unaccountable riches were the wonder of his own day, 
and have even excited the cupidity of recent times. Lucas informs us 
in his account of his second voyage to the East, that on the ninth of J uly, 
1705, at Burnibaschi, near Brussa, in Natolia, he fell in with a Dervise, 
who was not only perfectly well acquainted with the story of Flamel, but 
who affirmed that both he and his wife Peronelle were yet alive, were then 
about four hundred years old, and belonged to a society of seven Adepts, 
who travelled about the world, meeting at some appointed spot every 
twenty years, and that Brussa was their next rendezvous. 

This seems to be nearly the whole amount of what the world has yet 
learned respecting the movements and proceedings of those mysterious 
personages, the Adepts, in modern times. That some of them have pro- 
longed their existence up to a period comparatively recent, would appear 
to be certain, for who will question the testimony of a holy Dervise, con- 
veyed through a channel so proverbially trust-worthy as the report of a 
traveller from the Kast? Two things in this account are especially 
noticeable, as militating against a prejudice of the nation and the sex; 
the one is, the astonishing constancy of this venerable French couple, 
whose attachment had lasted through the unheard-of period of four hun- 
dred years; the other, that, a woman having been admitted to the coun- 
cils of the Adepts, no report has yet transpired of the deliberations of that 
interesting body. It is not perhaps even yet too late to hope that some- 
thing may come to light, partially, if imperfectly, to supply the loss occa- 
sioned by this singular reticence on the part of the fair Peronelle. Who 
has not heard of manuscripts found in a bottle, and of papers left by an 
aged gentleman in black at his lodgings? In a day of such indefatigable 
inquiry as ours, especially under the auspices of our venerated patron of 
the Kxickersocker—the successful restorer of old and explorer of new 
paths — who can deem it impossible that the indulgent reader may yet be 
presented with some account of that mysterious meeting at Brussa ?— as 
far as has been yet ascertained, the 


Bast Conference of the Adepts. 


THE BARD’S LAMENT: AN EXTRACT, 


Atas! the days of Porerry are flying: 
They blow up mountains and they cut down trees ; 
Through groves of lamp-posts now the zephyr ’s plying, 
And steam and ashes choke the once cool breeze. 
Sleep, sleep, ye Dryaps! cut down for rail-road ‘ sleepers,’ 
The lofty monarchs of your woods lie low ; 
Drown, drown yourselves, ye Naiaps ! plunge as deep as 
Oblivion lies : no more your cool waves flow 
To the sweet murmuring of sedgy music: 
The gas-works and the vitriol-works have cooked it, 
Killed all your fringing flowers ; and, gettingytoo sick, 
Turned upside down, the finny tribe have * hooked it !’ 
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PAR RI 2S a i ee a: oe. eS me 4 


I, 


I miss the exulting glow 
Pi Which woke me once ; I miss 
The dreams which kept me sleepless ; and I know 
The well-spring of my youth is spent and low: 
No more the silver chord and golden bowl 
Bring, from its depths, that freshness of the soul. 


It 


The Earth, that was so green, 

The glorious Sky of old, 
As year on year comes “darkening between, 
Are growing now a dull and faded scene; 
I view the present dimly, through a haze 
Of sunny memories from by-gone days. 


Nn ORE Egy eS geen nmenm gee 
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Itt. 


The Summer wind, at night, 
Whispered of gladness then ; 
It stirred my being with a vague delight ; 
From days to come, anticipations bright 
Floated upon its rustling wings to me, 
Like the sweet breath from flowers I could not see. 


: 
;. 
| 
; 


Iv. 


Now, I can only hear 
The flap of idle leaves ; 
The Summer wind is empty to my ear ; 
I hope no more—the Future is too near : 
One moment of those hopes again were worth 
All I have since found real on the earth. 


Vv. 





When night was in its noon, 

: I watche d the star-lit sky, 

Dreaming the dream of Youth beneath the moon ; 

I had no Past —1 little knew how soon 

The world before me, wide as Heaven’s great dome, » 
Would close around a single hearth and home. 


; vi. 


That moon, which made so bright 

My castles in the air, 
Has now the cold sad gleam of some far light, 
Toward which the traveller glances in the night, 
And, with a sigh, remembering that its ray 
Shines not for him, turns wistfully away. 


Vtt. 


Once, in youth’s boundless trust, 

I was assured of Fame, 
And felt within me something which no rust 
Of centuries, no Death, could turn to dust : 
Now my Ambition, hopeless of the goal, 
Is but a spur that frets the jaded soul. 

















ane | mined v oa 


VItt. 


Old friends have fallen away — 

They are not lost or changed ; 
Our hearts grew shrunken with our youth’ 8 decay ; 
I have no love to spare, and why should they / 
Our friendships are but memory, and entwine, 
Leafless and brittle, as a frozen vine. 


1x. 


Life has no buoyant rush, 
No pause for reverie, now ; 
In its departing zest and passing flush, 
I feel the calm monotony, the hush, 
With which our mother Nature on her breast 
Lulls all her children to eternal rest! 


FOREIGN SKETCHES. 


NUMBER ONE. 





EVENING AND DAWN ON THE FPIELD OF WATERLOO. 


THE sun was near its setting when I reached the village of Mont St. 
Jean, which borders on the field of Waterloo. A guide soon presented 
himself, a tall, intelligent-looking man, with a bright eye and an honest 
countenance. He was a servant, he said, in a neighboring farm-house, at 
the time of the battle, and helped to bring in the wounded, all night and 
the following day. This statement at once excited my interest, and as we 
walked on toward the field, I asked a multitude of questions in regard to 
many particulars and details, such as are not to be found in the ‘stately 
pages of regular history. I wished to know how the wounded men 
looked, and whether they groaned sadly; I wished to have an idea of 
the appearance of the horrid cuts made by the great sabres of the cay- 
alry, and of the torn and broken limbs which had been struck by cannon 
shot. My blood ran cold at the description, but nevertheless I wished 
to understand these things. It is such details alone that can give one 
a true idea of those ‘ horrors of war, of which we hear so much in the 
abstract, but of which few have any distinct conception: it is only by 
means of such particulars that there can be brought before the mind a 
real picture of those battle-scenes, which some triflers dwell upon with 
such zest and delight. 

I wished to inquire also how the dead looked, as my guide went over the 
field that night in search of the wounded. It was bright moonlight, as is 
remarked by one of the historians of the battle. I wished to know how 
the upturned faces of the dead looked in that calm moonlight: ‘ Were 
their eyes open and staring at you,’ I said, ‘as you moved about?’ Ah! 
they had no one me, no tender wife or sister, to close their eyes in that 
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init hour ; ities were far away by England’s streams, or on the Scot- 
tish hills, or among the vineyards ‘of France, or the mountains of Ger- 
many. They were alone, in their distant homes, waiting, waiting for 
tidings, their hearts well nigh breaking with weary longing or anxious 
fear ; or perchance, as they | sat in silent thought, finding a dark cloud 
settling on their spirits, a ‘leaden weight pressing upon their hearts —a 
strange foreboding that all was not well. That cloud was the shadow of 
death’s dark pall, which had fallen on the loved and distant one. Hearts 
united are together, though bodies be separated by a thousand miles of 
space ; and the dart that pierces the one, must wound the other too. 
There is a secret sympathy between attached spirits, so close that when 
the one is afflicted the other suffers also, though the cause of that distress 
may be as yet unknown. 

As we came upon the field, the first objects that caught my attention 
were two monuments standing near each other. One of these was in 
honor of the brave German legion, which perished to a man in defend- 
ing an important position against the attack of the French. The other is 
a monument to a british officer of distinction, an aid-de-camp of Welling- 
ton’s, who was killed in the battle : it was erected (as a simple and feeling 
inscription tells) by the affection of a sister and five surviving brothers. 
But from these memorials of particular valor and suffering, my attention 
was presently drawn by the sight of the grand monument, a vast mound 
heaped up from the surrounding soil, and nearly two hundred feet in 
height. It was erected some years ago by the Prince of Orange, after- 
ward King of Holland, who was wounded in the battle. U pon the top 
of the mound, on a high pedestal, stands an immense lion, of stone ; the 
attitude is neither couchant nor rampant, but that of calm strength, re- 
sembling, as it struck me, the firm endurance of the British army on that 
day of trial. 

We ascended the mound, and from its top my guide pointed out the 
spots of chief interest on the field. The surface of the ground is neither 
level nor very broken, but gently undulating. The opposing armies occupied 
each a low ridge, from which the round sloped gradually to a hollow 
that lay between them. On the | ft, at some distance, the ‘guide pointed 
out a farm-house, called La Haie Sainte, where were many dreadful 
struggles, and which was several times taken and retaken in the course of 
the day. It was here that the German legion perished. There it stood, 
peacefully now, in the dusk of the evening, all unconscious of the mad 
scenes it once had witnessed. Far off on the right, among the trees, was seen 
the chateau Hougoumont. This too was the scene of desperate conflicts. 
The building, together with the wood in front, and the garden and 
orchard around it, were occupied by the British. Most fierce and perse- 
vering assaults were made upon the place by the French ; fifteen hundred 
men fell in the orchard alone. After being repeatedly driv en back, the 
at length penetrs ated to the house, which they set on fire, and the battle 
now raged in the midst of the flames. What a scene for immortal and 
opirit i beings to be actors in! Fire around them, and the fire of sav- 
age fury burning still hotter within them! ‘In one of the out-houses,’ 

says a narrator, ‘the wounded of both parties, who were indiscriminately 
he aped on one another, perished by the horrible death of burning. In 
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vain their Ribilie ‘ital Guengli the akud The combatants were too 
fiercely engaged to lend them any assistance, and it was soon impossible 
to extricate them from the flames.’ 

Turning more to the right, “There, said the guide, pointing down to a 
place not far from the mound, ‘is the spot where the British regiment 
lay ; and when Napoleon’s Guard came on, in their last grand charge, 
driving all before them, Wellington cried out, ‘Up, Guards, and at ther n!? 
A furious conflict ensued, and final repulse, which did much to decide the 
fortunes of the day. The ‘Invincible Guard (as they were termed) at length 
broke and fled in confusion. ‘ Napoleon,’ says the narrator before quoted, 

saw the whole from the hollow in which he was concealed. He onashed 
his teeth with rage. He wished to rally the fugitives, and lead them on 
to one effort more ; but his officers, throwing themselves before him, and 
representing how rach the safety of France and of the army depended 
on his life, besought him to forbear. Napoleon suffered himself to be per- 
suaded, but seeing that all was lost, hurried from that part of the field’ 
Several times, howev er, in the course of the day, success wavered between 
the contending armies. More than once Napoleon had well nigh carried 
his point. The British soldiers stood their ground indeed most ‘manfull F2 
= in this great battle the peculiar quality i in which they excelled, and 

by which they were distinguished from their opponents— patient firm- 
ness — was most strikingly brought out, both in the army itself and in its 
commander. Six hours had they stood unflinchingly in their squares, 
under the murderous fire of the enemy’s artillery, and the tremendous 
charges of their cavalry. It was, however, too fearful to be borne much 
longer. ‘They called upon their commander to lead them against the 
enemy; but he well knew that such a movement would be certain defeat 
and destruction ; the only hope lay in enduring firmly, till their allies 
could come up. For We jlington, indeed, it was a trying ‘hour ; and when 
he beheld his brave troops falling, rank after rank, where they stood, and 
almost ready to give way, he exclaimed, in the anguish of his spirit 
‘Would to Gop night or Blucher were come !’ Repe: atedly he looked 
at his watch, in anxious longing for tidings of the expected succors. 
When at length, late in the afternoon, he heard the distant firmg of 
the ap proaching Prussians on the left, ‘ his countenance,’ says the narrator, 
‘again brightened into a smile : ‘There goes old Blucher , at last !? he ex- 
els aimed: ‘we shall beat them yet!’ It was about this time that Napoleon, 
hoping to break the British line before their allies could arrive, ordered 
the last desperate charge of the Imperial Guard, which had been kept in 
reserve. But these being repulsed, and the Prussians coming up soon 
after, Wellington ordere d: a charge along the whole line, when the French, 
after a brave resistance, at length gave way, and the rout and flight 
became general.* 


* WeLLinaTon is often called the ‘Conqueror of Naro.ron,’ yet not very justly. But for the 
timely aid of the Prussians, there appears no probability that he would have been the victor, and 
it seems quite doubtful whether he would have been ‘able much longer to stand his ground ; 
more than this he does not appear himself to have have had any expectation of. Taking things 
as they stood before the Prussians came up, the utmost that can be said for WeLLIneTon (and 
that indeed is no slight praise) is, not that he conquered Naroieon, but only that Napotzon 
did not conquer him. The great me rit of the British troops, on that day, consisted in their with- 
standing, so firmly and resolutely, and for so long a time, the tremendous attacks of a superior 
force, and that a force composed of such soldiers, under such a commander. 
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And now followed scenes of massacre more horrible than the carnage 
of the battle itself. The tremendous scenes of the day were surpassed 
by the horrors of the night. The sun had long gone down, but no friend 
darkness sheltered the fugitives ; an unclouded moon, near he r full, lighted 
the destroyers to their prey. The French fled in a confusion as extraor- 
dinary as ‘the le ngthened and murderous contention of the day. Lan- 
cers, dr: woons, infantry, artillery, guns, wagons, tumbrils, and earri: iges of 
every description, formed one mingled and imp enstenble mass. The 
road was often comple ttely choked with them. Not even the fear and 
desperation of the fugitives could open a way of escape, until the impetu- 
ous charge of the pursuers broke through all impediment, and swept 
away every thing before them. The Prussians continued the pursuit 
during the whole night, and were busily intent on the work of death. A 
German officer states, that in the town of Genappe alone, six miles from 
the field of battle, eight hundred lay dead, who had suffered themselves 
to be cut down like cattle. The Prussians and Brunswickers galloped 
through the streets, and massacred, without remorse, every Frenchman 
that fell in their way. Those of the French who had early escaped from 
the field, and who had been able to continue their flight without much 
impe diment, did not expect to be so closely pursued. Worn out with 
fatigue, and fainting from want of food, they halted at some of the vil- 
lages, to recruit their exhausted powers. But they had scarcely tasted 
dhetr repast, when crowds of fugitives precipite ited themselves upon them, 
exclaiming that the Prussians were coming. The blast of the trumpet 
too soon confirmed the intelligence, and they were driven from one 
bivouae to another, until the victors were olutte d with slaughter, or were 
unable longer to continue the pursuit from mere fatigue. 

What a picture of humanity is here! And this is man, created in the 
image and likeness of Gop ! “How has that likeness departed from him, 
till he has become like the beasts! Nay, even these are not so merciless 
and insatiable. 

Yet even here there is a little light in the dark picture, showing that 
the feelings of natural humanity were not tote uly extinguished, and that, 
after the excitement of the contest was over, the y could resume their 
sway. ‘While Blucher,’ says the relator often before quoted, ‘was thus 
employe od in pursuing the flying enemy, Wellington slowly led his army 
over the field of battle. The noise and confusion which so late ly reigned 
were heard no more, and all was hushed and still, save when the agonizing 
cries of the wounded, or the moans of the dying, burst upon the ear. 
The moon, rising in unveiled majesty, shed a pale and mournful light on 
the horrors of the scene. When the Duke contemplated the piles of 
dead heaped on every side, and thought with the lives of how many 
brave fellows the glory of that day had been bought, and how many 
hearts even the joyful news of this vic tory would sadden, the sternness 
of the soldier was forgotten, the feelings of the man resumed their power, 
and a tear was seen to glisten in his eye. ‘His troops were worn out 
with fatigue, and needed the refreshme nt of sk eep; but to their honor be 
it recorded, not a man indulged in the repose nature so much required. 
They re-trod the field of death. They sought for their wounded com- 
panions. They eagerly afforded them every assistance in their power, 
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Nor was their humanity wndie a to Siaine own countrymen ; even those 
who had so lately thirsted for their blood, those by whom their ranks 
had been thinned, shared in their tender care. Jn every part of the field 
the soldiers were seen diligently employed in constructing litters, and care- 
fully conveying both friends and foes to a place of refuge and comfort. 
In many places, even still more interesting scenes were presented. The 
wounded British soldiers, after their own injuries had been attended to, 
were seen carefully and tenderly staunching the wounds of those whom a 
few hours before they had met in deadly combat.’ 
What a relief to the heart is the contemplation of even these few alle- 
viating circumstances! How lovely is mercy in any of its forms ! 
Several other spots of interest were pointed out ; but it was now nearly 
dark, and dismissing the guide, I remained upon the mound to meditate. 
What a contrast was there between the scene now before me and that 
which must have been presented on the evening of that awful day! How 
still and peaceful was all around, as the evening shades slowly settled on 
the landscape! Not a living creature, man or beast, was now moving or 
visible, where once thousands and tens of thousands were tr amping, ‘and 
hurrying back and forth in the midst of the conflict ; not a sound was 
now heard over the plain where once was all the dreadful din of battle; 
the roar of cannon, the clashing of steel, the heavy tread and neighing of 
cavalry, the blast oftrumpets, the shouts of attacking columns, “the 
shrieks and cries of the wounded; all, all was hushed "and gone now, 
and a lonely silence reigned over the field. The evening bats flitted by 
me as I stood contemplating the scene; and the long grass that grew 
around the monument waved in the night-wind with a “mel: incholy sound. 
Above my head stood the great lion, his vast form relieved against the 
twilight sky, looking forth over the field as he was wont, unconscious of 
night or day. Lights now began to gleam here and there in the village 
of Mont St. Jean behind me, and on the right also, among the trees in 
the distant chateau of Hougoumont; while, on the opposite side of the 
field, from a cottage near the spot where (as the guide had informed me) 
Napoleon had h: ad his station, there came the twinkle of a solitary lamp. 
‘Napo.eon !’ | repe: ated to myself, as the recollection occurred to 
my mind, ‘ Napoleon !’ and where is he now? Thirty years, nearly, he 
has been gone — gone to the spiritual world. His work in this lowe er world 
is done; his part is performed ; he will never appear on this stage again. 
He had his day; his name was great; his trumpet was blown, and the 
whole world listened and fixed their ey €s upon him. But time rolls on; 
his star gradually descended from the zenith, was obscured among thick 
clouds, and at length sunk to rise no more in this sky. Gop will judge 
him—we cannot. He was doubtless raised up to perform a certain 
work in the world, and that a harsh and fierce one: tyrants had bound 
mankind in chains, and he was to break them. But when, his work 
being accomplished, he would go beyond the part assigned him, and 
was willing himself to forge chains i in the place of those he had broken, 
PRovipENc E checked him, cast him down, took him away. The exact 
line between his course as an instrument in the hands of Divixe 
ProvivEnce, and his deeds as a man, gifted as all men are with free-will, 
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and with the liberty of doing right or wrong, OMNISCIENCE alone can 
draw, and it alone, therefore, can be his judge. 

There are some interesting things connected with the character of Napo- 
leon, viewed in a religious light. ” He show ed, at times, a degree of belief 
in the Divine existence, and consciousness of His presence and providence, 
above that of most of his friends and followers. It was he, indeed, who 
brought back religion to France. But, in particular, how striking is the 
circumstance recorded of him as having happened on one occasion in 
Egypt. One evening, on their march, while riding with his officers, the 
conversation turning, as it occasionally will among even the most hardened 
of worldly men, upon religious or supernatural topics, (for PRovipENCE 
is ever striving to awaken man’s attention to his eternal destiny,) some one 
of the officers boldly declared his disbelief in the existence of a Gop; 

Napoleon, checking him, and pointing up to the heavens over their heads, 
gemmed with countless stars, said, ‘ That is all very well, Monsieur, but 
who made those?’ The officer was abashed and silent. Another anecdote 
still more striking I once met with, in reference to some of his conversa- 
tions while at St. Helena. Talking on one occasion with General Ber- 
trand, who attended him, about Christianity and its Founper, the General 
declared his opinion that He was a mere man. ‘If you say,’ said Na- 
poleon quickly, ‘ that Jesus Curisr was a mere man, you do not deserve 
to be called General. I know men, and I know that Jesus Curist was 
not aman. Alexander and I have founded empires, and fovnded them 
by great effort and struggle; and what has become of them? Hz, with- 
out any violence at all, by the simple power of truth and goodness, laid 
the foundation of an empire which has gone on steadily extending and 
becoming stronger ever since. How can you account for this? Jesus 
Curist was not a man. On his death-bed, too, what were hie words 
to Antomarchi, his physician, as recorded by linen the historian? ‘ Can 
you not, said he, ‘ believe in Gop, whose existence every thing pro- 
claims, and in whom the greatest minds have believed ?’ And he declared 
that he died in the faith of the Roman Catholic Church, the religion of 
his fathers. These things seem to show a mind not wholly closed to 
the light of religious truth, not hardened in unbelief, but open in some 
degree to those perceptions from above, which flow into every mind not 
wilfully shut against them. 

Those six long years of exile on that lonely ‘isle of the ocean,’ so far 
removed from the civilized world, may have been intended by a good 
PRoviDENCE as a means of weaning his spirit in some degree from 
thoughts and schemes of earthly ambition, and of waking up better feel- 
ings and higher aspirations in his heart. As he wandered alone on the 
sea-shore, in the twilight hour, when the stars were coming forth in the 
heavens, and the solemn ocean lay in repose before him, re flecting on its 
bosom the tinted skies: as he stood with folded arms, looking forth on the 
sea, might not his meditations sometimes have dwelt on the future as well 
as the past; on the world to come, as well as on that he had well nigh 
left? Ms ay not his heart have been softened, at such a time, by reeolle: 4C- 
tions of childhood and a mother’s love; or have been eley rated to the con- 
templation of the possible existence of a higher state—the grandeur of 
that Berye who made those stars, and that oces an, and the splendors of 
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Don en, Be ‘dwelling place ?’ Or, as his memory dininiihiell over the scc nes 
of his past life, and as there came before his thoughts the picture of one 
of those awful conflicts in which he had been engaged, and still more the 
appearance of the field after the battle was over, when the noise and fury 
of the combatants had given place to the stillness of death, or the low cries 
of the wounded and dying ; as the scene passed before him, would not 

a shadow cross his heart in that lonely time, and would not his spirit ask 
whither had gone those thousands of immortal men who had left the 
world together on that day? And might not the thought next occur, 
whither would Ais own spirit go when his day should come? To a mind 
as neditative as Napoleon’s, such thoughts, we may well suppose, would 
often have occurred during the period of his exile. 

His day and hour at length did come : it was stormy without — stormy 
perhaps within also. ‘It was a violent storm of wind and rain,’ says 
Alison, ‘and the last struggles of Napoleon took place during its fury. 
The last words he was heard to utter, were, ‘ T’éte d’armée !’? ‘ Téte dur- 
mée!’ ‘ Head of the army!’ Perhaps he thought himself in the midst 
of battle, and was giving an order for a charge ; perhaps he fancied him- 
self again scaling the Alps, and calling on his army to advance, and 
conquer the difficulties of the pass. But no! the way he was now going 
was not with his army. He was passing into eternity alone: the pass 
he was penetrating was the invisible pass into the eternal world ! 

As I stood on the battle-mound, enrapt in these thoughts and medita- 
tions, my attention was attracted by the signs of a coming storm. — Liglit- 
ning-clouds had been for some time silently flashing about the horizon, 
but | they seemed to be now gathering their forces, and ‘ady ancing in a dense 
black mass from the south. Presently, large drops began to fall, which 
came gradually thicker and faster, till they increased into a drivi ing show er, 
and I was obliged to shelter myself, as well as I could, behind the monu- 
ment. The rain was not material, however, for the western sky continued 
still clear and beautiful; and in a few moments the cloud had passed 
quite over and away. And now the stars came out in all their beauty ; 
the peaceful stars, removed so far from the toils and turmoils of earth : 
these same had looked down, the night after the battle, on thousands of 
agonized sufferers, and they were now looking down again, with their 
gentle eyes, on a field almost as quiet and peaceful as their own azure 
plains. There was the constellation Scorpio, with its brilliants; there lay 
the Milky Way, stretched in all its beauty across the heavens ; while abov e, 
glittered the ‘Northern Crown,’ just over the lion’s head ; ‘and there, in 
the north, stood the changeless Ursa Major, pointing ever ‘to the ‘star of 
the pole.’ There, too, was my favorite Cassiopeia, which I used to gaze 
at in the bright skies of my own Western Land, and which had so often 
attended my night rambles in England also, but which I now observed 
for the first time on the Continent. 

Amidst these thoughts, the hours were stealing on: I looked at my 
watch ; it was half-past nine. I hastened to descend, and make my way 
back to the village, determined, however, to revisit the scene early in the 
morning, before returning to Brussels. 

After passing a somewhat restless night, I awoke at dawn. Happening 
to look up, I beheld a soft light shining on the wall, just over my head. 
I was sure at once, from its peculiar softness, that it must be moon- 
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iight. Starting up, I opened the casement; and there, in the east, was 
indee d the moon, in her last quarter ; only a narrow rim of light, and yet - 
whole shaded orb was distinctly visible. Two or three stars twinkled nea 
her in the gray light of the dawn. How sweet and calm! It seemed to 
my thought like the promise of peace to the world in a coming age, when 
contests between fellow-men will be no more; and like the peace of 
heaven, when the struggles and combats of life are past. 

I hastened to rise and go out to the field, for I wished to see it in the 
stillness of that morning-hour. Stealing down the stairs, and unbarring 
the inn-door, I stepped forth into the fresh morning air. The village was 
yet all quiet and asleep. I moved lightly along among the houses, with 
a feeling like that of going through a grave- -yard, 80 still and lifeless was 
all around. After w: alking some distance, as I emerged from among the 
trees that skirted the road, and came forth upon the open plain, I was ex- 

ceedingly touched by the calm beauty of the scene. In the increasing 
light the stars had disappeared, all but one brilliant, the day-star, 

which still ‘flamed in the forehead of the morning sky ;’ and the pale 
light of the waning moon was now still paler. The earth below was as 
still as the heaven above : nothing seemed yet to be astir, or waked from 
the night’s slumbers, but mys self. As I approached the field, the first 
objects of attention, now as before, were the two small monuments — of the 
Germans and of the British officer —standing there in the gray of the 
morning. There, indeed, had they stood all night, and many nights and 
days, mournful memorials of the evil passions of men Keeping along 
the road, which passes between the two monuments and crosses the field, 

I went on to the farm-house of La Haie Sainte, which stands in the hollow, 
by the road-side. It seemed little more than a common farm-house, 
though with a high stone-wall around the premises. As I looked into 
the farm- -yard gate, which stood a little open, a large dog lying upon a dung- 
heap, waking from his slumbers, glared at me but utte red no sound, as “Gf 
even he were impressed by the stillness of the morning. I looked about 
the place with feelings of strong interest, as I recalled the. circumstances con- 
nected with it, and pictured to. myself the scenes of desperate combat that 
had occurred on this spot, now so peaceful. 

I felt strongly inclined to go on farther, to the cottage on the ridge, 
which had been pointed out as the place near which Napoleon had stood ; 
but fearing there would not be time, I retraced my steps a little way, and 
turning off to the right, came once more to the grand mound, with the 
lion on its top. Ascending it by the long flight of steps, I beheld, in a 
few minutes after, the rising of the golde *n sun, partially hidden at first 
behind light clouds, which skirted the eastern horizon ; but presently 
mounting above them and coming out full, it threw its beams over the 
field, hill and hollow, giving life and animation to the sleeping landscape. 
In a short time men were seen coming forth with their oxen to the labors 
of the field. It was a pleasant and a cheering sight to see them thus en- 
gaged in the peaceful and useful cultivation of the earth, on the same 
spot where once armed squadrons had met in the fierce shock of battle. 

It awoke thoughts of the reign of universal peace; thoughts of the com- 
ing of that happy time, when men shall ‘ beat their sw ords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ;’ when ‘nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 
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The Two Prayers. 
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Bestow upon me wealth and power, ALmicury Gop, I pray ! 

Preserve me from Misfortune’s hour, and Poverty’s dark way: 

Upon my path let glory stream, let joy and splendor fall, 

My footsteps rove through shady grove, and golden palace -hall: 
Accord to me prosperity and gayety of soul; 

My prancing enout paw the ground, my stately chariots roll. 

Upon my walls the statue bend, the priceless painting shine, 

My ample feasts with dainties gleam, and flow the costly wine ; 

The meadow broad, the vale, the wood —let these—let these be mine! 
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II. 
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O Gop! Tuy Hoty Srrerr grant, whate’er my lot may be! 
Preserve my soul from sin, and place my only hope in Ture! 
If from Misfortune’s heavy hour Tuy wisdom may not spare, 
Accord me courage calm to meet, and fortitude to bear: 
What though obscurity and want my painful lot decreed, 
Along the lowliest paths of life my weary steps Tuou lead: 
In mercy teach me to obey, to follow, to adore, 

And let me mark Tuy cloud by day, at night Tuy fire before ! 


Itt. 


Mate me, O Farner! with the high, the learnéd, the refined, 

Where reigns the quiet elegance that speaks the polished mind: 
And greatest there, ’mid wise and fair, in honor let me move; 

With admiration circle me, with deference, and love ; 

Inspire my lips with eloquence, to dazzle all who hear, 

And let the murmur of applause awake when I appear: 

Oh, grant me strength to mount untired, Ambition’s lofty height, 
And Genius crown me with her rich and everlasting light ; 

Until my name, wide blown by Fame, sound ’neath the farthest sky, 
Wherever language reaches, and the white-winged vessels fly. 


18. 


Grant me, O Gop ! humility, submission and content, 

And thoughts above this passing world, on true repentance bent : 
Teach me my ignorance, my sin, and grant a temper sweet ; 

And let me, as a list’ning child, still sit at Jesus’ feet. 

Upon my brow Tuy angels throw a coronet divine, 

Where jewels, from another world, in mellow lustre shine ; 
Truth, wisdom, patience, purity, forgiveness, fear of THEE, 
Self-sacrifice, and Christian joy, and gentle charity ; 

Valor, to meet earth’s fiercest storm, unshrinking, for Tuy sake, 
And steady faith, not Hell itself and all its pow’rs can shake : 
And mate me with the pure and good—the pilgrims of the skies, 
For who can tell what angels walk the earth in lowly guise ? 
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Ingleside Chit- Chat. 


GLESIDE 





CE. - Qs a FT. 


EDITED BY HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


*] BELIEVE the Squire’s crazy!’ said Mrs. Otis softly, as she answered 
the door-bell, and ushered us into the study. 

‘Crazy?’ quoth the Doctor; ‘what makes you think so, my good 
woman ’ 

‘ Think so\’ replied she, with a toss of her ruffled cap, and a rattle of 
her silver-bound spectacles —‘ think so! why, I’m certain of it! He 
was up this morning before daylight, rummaging round in the pantry, and 
stamping all over the house in his great hunting-boots, and whistling to 
Ban, the old fox-hound, who, I’ll be bound, didn’t thank him for routing 
him out of his warm kennel so early, when the thermometer stood at four 
below nothing! And then, only think, he has n’t been out of the house, 
hardly out of his room, for more than ten weeks, coughing and spitting 
blood, and looking like a corpse! Need n’t tell me he is n’t crazy to start 
right out into the woods before any body was up, and be gone all day 
with a gun, when I’ve been so careful all winter not to let a breath of 
cold into the house for fear it would bring on a coughing-spell, and carry 
him off, poor young gentleman, before his time. 1 do think he might 
have said something to me about it last night, and then I’d a been up, 
and got him a good hot breakfast, if he would n’t hear to me, and must 
go. And that ain’t all! He left a paper on his bureau, telling me to 
send down for a half-bushel of oysters, and have them ready by six o’cloek 
to-night, and he hasn’t eaten any thing but water- gruel the last six 
weeks! And then he left word for me to send and hav e you all here to- 
night again, when you were here last night, and he never invited you but 
once a week before ; and if he isn’t crazy, I don’t know what ts the mat- 
ter with him ! Poor body! he can’t live long any way, and may be this 
is a fore-runner.’ 

Poor Mrs. Otis was nearly out of breath with her rapid speech, but 
the Squire fortunately opening his bedroom-door at this juncture, put her 
to sudden and embarrassed flight; and so the good soul was saved, may- 
hap, from premature decease. 

Hands shaken, we sat down, awaiting supper. The Squire’s enormous 
boots were supine on the hearth, and his double- -gun, glistening with oil, 
stood by the tongs. ‘ Ban,’ whose presence in the study we had never 
known before, flapped his red ears, recumbent by the gun. 

‘Pleasant day for a sick man,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Very,’ said the Squire. 

‘Delightful air for a pair of bad lungs! Mercury full two degrees 
above zero from sunrise till dark! Should n’t wonder if you lived forty- 
eight hours yet.’ 

‘Well, Doctor, I mean to, said the Squire; ‘and what’s more, I am 
going out to-morrow morning for all day again, and if the Parson has a 
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mind I will show him rare sport with the heres 1 in Round Swamp, if the 
wind don’t shift.’ 

‘Would you like more company?’ asked the Lieutenant. 

‘*The more the merrier !’’ answered the Squire. 

‘* The fewer the better cheer,’’ growled the Doctor. 

‘I’ve no objection to your going too; I won't spoil the ‘cheer’ entirely, 
Doctor. And then if you do as well with the hares as you have with me, 


they ’ll fall into ‘bag’ by scores, even if all the rest of us miss our shots ° 


ten times in eleven.’ 

‘You'll ‘fall into bag’ blessed soon, I’m thinking,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘I’m thinking so too,’ replied the Squire with some spirit, ‘ but not if 
Ican keep out of the range of your target-practice though. Here you have 
been peppering me with prescriptions for three months, and your shot 
has gone through and through, and no wonder you think I’m almost 
‘brought to bag. But thank Heaven you haven’t touched any vital 
part, as I know by my twelve miles’ tramp to-day: and I intend to live 
a good while to come; long enough, perhaps, to draw up your will, and 
enjoy the fruition of some sweet little codicil ‘in friendly remembrance 
of my much-loved friend and legal adviser, John Ingle, of Ingleside, 
Esquire.’ 

How sharp the Doctor’s thrust would have been we shall probably 
never know, for Martha, at the moment, came in to spread the little 
round table behind us, and soon the oysters, coffee, and hot biscuit 
smoked upon the board; and we are ‘all good trencher-men, and true.’ 
As for the Squire, he seemed absolutely voracious : first a plate of 
oysters would disappear, and then a brace of biscuit. He would rest 
awhile, and then aver that his appetite was a ‘coming’ on, and fall to as 
if his very life was on it; and perhaps it was, if Mrs. Otis told the un- 
varnished truth about the water-gruel. 

There was no lack of ‘ quips and quirks and merry cranks’ the while ; 
but when, with a beseeching gaze into the Doctor’s eyes, Mrs. Otis set 
down four grenadier-looking bottles of Heidsick by the Squire’s chair, 
and laid the ivory-handled cork-screw beside his plate, and left the room, 
Joy seemed a guest accustomed, loosed from the cloud she had indwelt 
the months a-past, and sat with us, unrobed and beautiful! 

As the Squire rose, and produced a fragrant bunch of Trabunoes, we 
were more fully sensible of the great change in his step and mien. He 
was not the same person of the night before. To be sure the same flan- 
nel dressing-gown wrapped him about, but he did not shiver with inward 
cold, nor look around with a wearied and ‘lack-lustre eye.’ New life shot 
forth in every glance, and every motion had a spice of efficiency. The 
cold wind and glare of the snow had burned his pale face to a ruddy 
brown. His cheeks seemed fuller, ‘and his nose no longer appeared 
pinched with pain. Even his very cough had changed. It came heavy 
and deep, and not, as before, like a starved mouse sneezing in a subter- 
ranean cavern. 

Before we smoked, the cloth was removed, and one of the afore-men- 
tioned grenadiers taken prisoner. 

‘Cut his throat- latch,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘and if he makes any resist- 
ance choke him. A pretty sentry, to be taken asleep on his post!’ 
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“So the Seine southed the spring- “blade of the cork-screw, and in half 
the shake of a cricket’s heel, the ‘ throat-latch’ was severed, and the grena- 
dier’s tin-foiled cap was off with a bang, just grazing the Lieutenant’s 
nose. 

‘Close shot that,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘and it reminds me of 

* Mosquitoes, said the Doctor. 

‘They sting you yet, I see, and will for some time longer, if Jack goes 
on as he has begun; but it did remind me of Florida. I had a ‘ crack 
shot’ in my company ‘there, and a graceless scamp he was too. His name 
was Ben. Wilde on the books, but he was known throughout the regiment 

as ‘ Wild Ben.’ Some ten years before he was a lawyer in one of the 
=i States; afterward, by I know not what grades, a Mississippi 
flat-boat captain; and finally, had sunk by recklessness and a dry throat 
to a U.S. private ; which is as low as any white man can sink. 

‘When the new cap-lock muskets came on from Pensacola, ‘ Wild 
Ben’ had his pick, and some wicked shots he made on scouting parties. 
It was even said that the Indians knew his name, and were a little shy of 
the vicinage of my camp; but however that was, is only Indian, and not 
‘german’ to my story. 

‘One afternoon, while reclining in my marquée, busy fighting the ‘ gal- 
linippers’ and reading the ‘Gossip’ in a fresh number of Old Kuytcx., 
I was startled by the report of a musket some fifty rods from camp. As 
firing was against orders, except as an alarm, I at first thought our 
painted fr ionds were upon us; but it was the hour for change of piquets, 
and some of the men coming in from the lines told me that Wild Ben 
had tripped in the thicket, and discharged his piece. So I returned to 
the ‘Gossip’ and ‘ gallinippers,’ quite at ease. 

‘The next day Inspector-General Wool made his appearance, and 
among other things it became necessary to test the skill of my command 
in target-shooting. So when my men were drawn up, and the target 
ready, the General and I started on, to be near after the volley; the sig- 
nal of ‘ Fire’ to be three waves of my handkerchief. We had got almost 
abreast of the mark, and far enough off to be out of the way of chance 
balls, when the ¢ ‘eneral started to take a look at the tar get, as I supposed, 
and had not moved three paces before crash went the muskets of the 
whole platoon, and the splinters flew merrily. 

‘* Very careful officer, you are!’ said the General with a frown. 

‘*] was not aware that I stirred my hand, Sir,’ I replied; ‘ but I trust 
that this incident will not be remembered long enough to influence my 
standing at Head Quarters.’ 

‘*T ll forget it,’ said he; ‘but I’m not in a mood to be shot down by 
accident yet awhile. Now let me see whether your men are in good 
drill or no.’ 

‘We found the target completely riddled, and one bullet-hole through 
the edge of the ‘ bull’s-eye.’ 

‘Handsome ly done, Lieutenant, said the General, with his most urbane 
and winning smile, ‘handsomely done, ’pon honor!’ —and when we re- 
tumed, he held up a gold piece, saying, ‘ Here’s for the fellow who struck 
the ‘ bull’s-eye.’ Step forward, Sir!’ 

‘There was no movement till the ‘orderly’ touched his cap, and begged 
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pardon for saying that the men all thought if any one hit it ‘ Wild Ben’ 
must be the man. So ‘ Wild Ben’ had to come out and take the Gen- 
eral’s half-eagle. I was boiling with rage all the while, but when I thought 
it all over, determined to overlook the evident breach of discipline in 
firing before the signal. 

‘On board the government steamer, some eight months after, invalided 
and ‘headed’ north, I found a private of my company, whose time had 
expired a few weeks before I left. He was a genuine Erin-go-bragh, and 
by no means a bad fellow. He informed me, with a chuckle, that ‘all 
them bloody holes in the bit uv deal was n’t made by ‘ could iron,’ at all, 
yer honor! but every mither’s darlin’ uv ’em, barrin’ three, was bored 
through with a half-inch auger the day before, be blazes! Sure, and 
did n’t the largest half uv us shoot wide, so there should n’t be more holes 
in the swate thing nor noses in the whole blessed camp, bein’ what did 
hit wud make enough splinters fly to ‘ wool’ the likes of the Gineral, good 
luck to him !’ 

‘¢ That explains your firing in such a hurry,’ said I, ‘and I wish now I had 
put every third man of you under guard, and flogged you at the drum.’ 

‘Faith, and the Gineral gave the signal hisself, wid his white rag, he 
did; waving it up and down three times at the bloody gallinippers, and 
we jist blazed away to keep him from the target, bad manners to him,’ 

‘ What on earth has all this to do with ‘ a close shot ?’’ exclaimed the 
Doctor. 

‘lam a little long-winded,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘ but that’s a weakness 
much prized in the army. In fact it’s a cardinal virtue in foreed marches. 
We were drilled to it at West Point, and it has grown on me ever since. 
Said I to Pat, ‘So the hole through the bull’s-eye wasn’t ‘ Wild Ben’s’ 
shot after all?’ 

‘Be me sowl, but it was though, said he. ‘Didn’t you swear at the 
‘orderly ’ for that shot in the bush the day before? And didn’t he tell 
you it was an accident? Sure and it was an accident —done a-purpose, 
though, bein’ as ‘ Wild Ben’ jist dropped on one knee, five paces from the 
wooden sieve, the jewel, and let the daylight glimmer through the left 
uv the black, yer honor. And, says he, ‘Me Uncle Toby’—he always 
called you ‘me Uncle Toby, yer honor—says he, ‘Me Uncle Toby 
never ‘Il suspicion that, seein’ it ain’t in the centher exactly.” And so he 
jist punched the face in the auger-holes, to smooth ’em a bit, and splin- 
thered up the revarse wid his‘ tooth-pick,’ and bet the ‘orderly’ tin cints 
that ‘me Uncle Toby’ would n’t see through thzm holes, no how yer could 
fix it, yer honor. And he sid you were a little ‘raw,’ and tould us about 
your bein’ swate on a Widow Wadman, and how she fooled you a bit 
wid a speck in her eye, as wasn’t there at all, at all’ 

‘I could n’t refrain from a broad smile; and the last I saw of Pat, he 
was on the wheel-house smoking off the effects of a ration of brandy he 
had bought out of the five-frane piece I gave him at the conclusion of 
his flattering reminiscence. Jack’s shot at my nose brought the whole 
to me very vividly. I thought instantly of a target, and then of the tar- 
get; so you see, Doctor, what all this has to do with it. ‘Q. E. D.) as 
Euclid Playfair used to say, peace to his pleasant ashes.’ 

‘* Wild Ben’ was a wag, that’s a fact, said the Doctor; ‘and what a 
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‘ catch-all’ the army must be ! ae must have had many a hearty laugh 
in the course of your life, Lieutenant.’ 

‘L have,’ said he; ‘but there is more food for sadness than smiles for 
the officer who reflects. Hundreds enlist every year whose history, if it 
were known, would lower any man’s notions, however high, about the 
‘Worth of Man’ and the ‘ Dignity of Human Nature!’ The truth is, that 
these and like terms are cant. They do well enough from the pens of 
closet-philanthropists, but in the mouth of a man of experience they are 
sheer clap-trap and moonshine. But are you going out with us to-mor- 
row, Doctor? For my part I think the fresh air will do-you good, and 
then, you know, you can watch over your patient, and feel ‘his pulse 
occasionally.’ 

‘I’d like to feel your larynx awhile,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ but if you'll 
promise to let me alone, and the Parson will go too, to give a tone to the 
thing, I’ll be ready at four, if that’s the hour? 

‘Five will do,’ said the Squire; ‘so what do you say, Mr. Parson ?’ 

‘T’ll go,” answered he ; ‘ but [ shall feel rather queer to be out hunting 


in such a bitter cold February as this, with a man whose funeral sermon 
L’ve half written.’ 


‘I don’t believe that,’ said the Squire. 

‘It’s in my over-coat pocket though !’ said the Parson ; ‘ I brought it up 
to-night to see if the dates were all right, and let you decide whether you 
like it.’ ; 

‘The deuce you did!’ said the Squire. 

‘Why not?’ said the Parson. ‘You ordered your monument three 
weeks ago, and got me to choose the epitaph.’ 

‘Good !’ said the Lieutenant. 

‘What was it ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘ ResurGAM,’ answered the Parson. 

‘ Better still!’ chuckled the Lieutenant ; ‘for he has kept his word, 
which is more than fifty in a hundred will, [’m thinking’ 

‘Do you doubt the greatest truth of Divine Revelation?’ asked the 
Parson. 

‘Only partially, answered the Lieutenant. ‘I had in my mind such 
creatures as I could name, whose souls are so small that I don’t see how 
they could rise without help, and I don’t believe they’ll get any.’ 

‘Despise not the day of small things,’ said the Parson, with a very 
quiet but perceptible twinkle. 

Hereupon we lighted our cigars, and soon were deep in ‘ Mrs. Battles’s’ 
favorite game, and as still as she could have desired even in her most fas- 
tidious moments. In the intervals of dealing, to be sure, we spoke, but 
it was anent the subject in hand, and it needed no trumpet to recall 
us to silence. The Squire and the Lieutenant gained the rubber, which 
did not stretch beyond half-past eight by the tall old clock in the corner. 

When we had finished, the Squire arose, took down his heavy duck- 
ing-gun from over the mantel- -piece, and slipped off its blue flannel cover. 

‘T will take this,’ said he, ‘and you shall have the one by the dog, which 
is a trifle lighter. As for the Doctor, my rifle is at his service ; and we will 
get ‘rigged’ to-night, that there may be no delay when you all get here 
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in the morning. “We will have a hot breakfast, Mrs. Otis willing, oni 7 
off by six o’clock, which will get us on the ground by sunrise.’ 

‘Shall I bring my pointer?’ asked the Lieutenant. 

‘To be sure, if you wish to spoil him,’ answered the Squire. ‘One day’s 
hunt with a hound, unless he was ‘at heel’ the whole time—and to- 
morrow he would freeze to death — would take all the ‘ train’ out of him 
forayear. No,don’t takehim. ‘ Ban’ is all the dog we shallneed. But 
now to business,’ 

So the Squire brought in his gun-box from the bed-room, and Thomas 
was called in; and while he ran the bullets, the Doctor ‘sprued’ and the 
Lieutenant ‘swedged’ them, and the Parson kept sentry over the 
Squire, who was busied in filling the powder- -flasks and shot-belts, and 
apportioning the caps and patent wads; old ‘ Ban’ watching us all the 
while with a complacent gaze, and an occasional patronizing wag of his 
old tail. 

Here the Lieutenant suggested that Thomas should favor us with a 
song in his best style. Now Thomas is a great singer, and commendably 
vain of his gift. His voice is a good one, though perhaps a connoisseur 
would not pronounce it extraordinary. But there is something so inde- 
scribable in every tone, and so much ‘ soul’ in every glance and gesture, 
that one is carried away in spite of himself, even though fore-armed 
against it by never so much previous homage to the cold rules of art. In- 
deed, so marked and wonderful is this, that his ‘style,’ or whatever else we 
may name it, is not to be measured by the rules which apply to ordinary 
vocalists. This was the unanimous declaration of all who had listened to 
his exquisite performances, whether they belonged to any narrow ‘ clique,’ 
or were free and hearty admirers of excellence w herever it appears in the 
joyous realms of song. 

With many modest and becoming disclaimers, he very urbanely con- 
sented, and we chose his favorite piece, a hunting song, as apropos to the 
occasion. 

There was nothing so very humorous in the mere words, nor comical 
in the air itself, but during his effort our attention was literall) y intense. 
At first an expression of pleasure appeared on every countenance, and 
lighted up every eye; then that gave place to a smile ‘of quiet rapture, as 
if the melody was stealing in at the creaks and crevices of the soul; and 
at last, when he struck that exquisite refrain at the end of the second 
quatrain, and rendered with so much foree and beauty, and inimitably 
naive ‘ comique,’ the line, 

‘ A’d a hu’dtig we’dl awdl go,’ 


the applause was ‘rapturous and prolonged.” When he had ended, the 
Lieutenant was lying back in the rocking-chair, his white teeth listening 
in a broad and hearty grin; the Squire, with more self- control, but with 
the same inward appreciation, was shading his face with his attenuated 
hand ; the Parson doubled up on one end of the sofa to escape the con- 
eussion of the Doctor’s boots, chuckling from the bottomr of his dia- 
phragm ; and the Doctor, with tears streaming down his cheeks, and 
almost in convulsions, lay extended, with his hands pressed to his sides, 
and absolutely roaring with uncontrollable laughter. To complete the 


scene, ‘ Ban,’ at the close of Herr Thomas’s brilliant effort, rose on his 
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fore-legs, and added such a loud, deep, and lengthened howl, that it 
seemed as if the very rafters, like our sides, would have split in sunder. 

After the Squire had so far recovered himself as to pour out with 
trembling hand a glass of Madeira to reward the artist’s skill, Thomas, 
with a low bow to the delighted audience, who had not strength sufficient 
left to cry the desired ‘ encore,’ kitchenward retired. 

When gravity had partially returned, the old clock warned us to our 
leave-taking and rest for the morrow’s sport; and bidding the Squire 
‘sound slumbers,’ we were off to our respective domiciles ; the Doctor, as 
we went down the avenue, every once in a while humming to himself, 


‘A’d a hu’dtig we'd] awdl go.’ 


mar“ D ST MORNING. 


BY RALPH SEAWULP. 





1. 
Day-.ieut is breaking, 
Maidens are waking — 
Rosy dreams dashing away ; 
The stars are hiding 
Their homes abiding ; 
Slowly opes the dawn of day. 
it. 
O’er Earth beguiling, 

The sun is smiling ; 
Swiftly fades the night away; 
Birds are singing, , 

The welkin ringing 
Echoes of the new-born lay. 


IIr 
Flowers are blooming, 
The air perfuming ; — 

Softly falls the sunny ray ; 
Knees lowly bending, 
Prayers ascending 

To the Gop of Night and Day. 


Warm hearths are blazing, 
Clouds of smoke raising 

Mid the mist of morning gray ; 
Fathers are blessing, 
Mothers caressing ; 

Around dear ones merrily play. 


° Sweet slumbers leaving, 
Children are weaving 
Wreaths of roses; blithe and gay 

In the bright morning, 
Their Queen adorning, 
To hail the merry, merry May. 
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722 FSR BOSE C-s: 


A TALE: FORMED OF FACTS. 


Twetve miles below Concord, on the old Chester turnpike, in the 
State of New-Hampshire, there is a desolate region of wilderness, with 
scarcely a human dwelling to be seen. At the long intervals of the 
‘gates,’ however, there are ‘taverns,’ now absolutely desolate, as the 
turnpike has been abandoned, and which were indeed lonely even twenty- 
five years ago. 

At that period the gate-keeper, who had for several years been the 
supervisor of the Company’s affairs, died. He had been ill nine years ; from 
time to time had been compelled to seek yet lighter employment ; lingered 
in perpetual strife against the most fearful evils, until the earnings of 
better days were all gone, and then departed, leaving a widow and five 
children to buffet the adverse storms of life. The last time he was able 
to visit his remote neighbors, he bespoke his own coffin ; and, at his par- 
ticular request, his remains were carried thirty-six miles, where they now 
sleep on the sunny side of the hill whereon in boyhood he had nourished 
his strength, and projected the plans of life. 

The husband and father buried, the widow and the eldest child re- 
turned to that lonely home, leaving the younger members of the family 
to the hospitable care of friends. That eldest born was a son, then in his 
sixteenth year. For several winters previous, after securing to his parents 
the produet of a little rugged soil, cultivated by his own hands, he had 
gone to Chester or Concord, and worked night and morning for his 
board, thus gaining the advantage of district-school instruction, a privi- 
lege not to he enjoyed in the vicinity of the paternal hearth. But now a 
wider culture was to be sought, and a higher end attained. When bat- 
tling with the flames that roared through the woodlands and threatened 
destruction to his sorrowful abode, delving in the rocky soil to earn a 
scanty livelihood, or listening to the giant trees as they creaked under 
their burden of ice, or moaned before the thunder-gust, that boy had 
been accustomed to note, in all the wild and ominous aspects around 
him, the types of his sad fortune, and, perhaps, the fore-token of his 
doom. And yet, did not 


‘ CHILL penury repress his noble rage, 
Or freeze the genial current of his soul.’ 

A little below Dartmouth College, on the bank of the beautiful Con 
necticut, is one of the loveliest localities in our land. Four great rail-roads 
now converge on the spot, and ‘Lyman’s Bridge’ spans the river close 
to the house where our young hero was born. Not far off, and in full 
view, is ‘ Kimball Hill,* surrounded by a spacious mansion, commanding 


* In the mansion here alluded to, still resides the venerable and honored citizen whose name 
the locality bears. Before the portico, where we last met and parted with him, stands perhaps 
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a glorious prospect of field, fountains, rivers, undulating highlands, and 
towering peaks. When six years old, that manor was the property of 
his father, and his own happy childhood’s ‘home. There, in the first 
reachings of his soul, had he learned to ‘clasp the mountain in his 
mind’s embrace,’ and grow familiar with the ‘quaint mossiness of aged 
roots,’ at the very time his parent contracted the inexorable disease which 
eventually threw the pall of woe over all that is dear in domestic joy. 
No sooner was the grave closed, and a desolate mother’s first grief 
assuaged, than the fatherless one, oppressed by ‘the vacant bosom’s 
wilderness, managed, with no little difficulty, to effect a pilgrimage to his 
childhood’s shrine. 

It chanced that the senior Lyman was then building an elegant resi- 
dence for a son who has since greatly distinguished himself in public and 
private life. The architect was once a partner in business with the lad’s 
father, and was his mother’s own brother. 

‘The time has come when I must prepare for the future,’ said the 
emulative nephew to his uncle ; ‘ and my only hope lies in a trade,’ 

‘ What sort of a mechanic would you like to be 2?’ was the reply. 

‘A carpenter, or a mason; any thing by which I may gain an honest 
living, and the education I need ; and as masonry is the hardier work, 
V’ll be a mason.’ 

‘Very well. Mr. Willard, who has just completed these walls, has 
gone to Bethel, to erect a house for a Mr. Rich ; and if you wish to make 
a trial, I will give you an introductory note.’ 

‘Agreed. ’ll start to- night.’ 

The stage fare was two dollars ; and on arriy ing the next morning, the 
young adventurer found himself in possession of exactly sixty-two cents. 
Some apples and bread furnished a breakfast, and he st: arted in search of 
the unknown ‘boss.’ Leaving the public road, as directed, for a shorter 
cut, he traversed a thick grove of sugar maple, so peculiar to Vermont, 
and came out on the brow of an eminence, where the clink, clink, clink- 
ing of masonic implements first met his ear. The sun was rising, and 
with it arose the graceful drapery of morning vapors, revealing the most 
enchanting rural scene. The vale was fresh ‘with dew ; waters sparkled ; 
the intense yerdure of the highlands relieved the whiteness of sportive 
flocks ; birds carolled as if earth never felt a pang; and the whole diver- 
sified landscape smiled, as if in mockery of the new-comer in his gather- 
ing gloom. He gazed a moment at the enchanting scene around : ; saw 
the merry husbandmen wending their way cheerfully a-field, to exe reise 
‘the might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm, and watched the move- 
ments of those whose manual skill he would acquire. But what were the 
auspices spread before the homeless, fatherless, friendless youth? Failing 
here, what resource would there be left? He sank down on a rock, and 
for a while saw not the splendor of that morn. Then, regaining his wonted 
resolution, he dashed down the hill-side, and presented his introductory 
note. 


the most majestic elm in the world. In that happy home, and beneath the graceful grandeur of 
that tree, since the present occupant became its proprietor, a very talented family have been born, 
educated, and sent forth to exalted and useful stations in life. One of them, the author of * The 
St. Leger Papers, is not only a favorite with the readers of the KnIcKERBOCKER, but is well known 


and appreciated by the lovers of elegant literature, far beyond the saloons and libraries of his 
native land, 
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‘Very sorry,’ said Mr. Willard, after glancing over the brief lines, 
‘very sorry I cannot favor your design, young man. But I have long 
been in this business, am anxious to retire, and have just taken my last 
apprentice.’ 

The petitioner’s look was probably more persuasive than his uncle’s 
commendation, for, after a moment of reflection, the knight of the trowel 
added : 

‘My partner, Captain Chapin, with part of our men, is building a house 
for Squire Jaquith, the father of that apprentice yonder, and if you will 
join him until I return, we will see then.’ 

‘ Where is Squire Jaquith’s ?’ 

‘In Hartland, near my residence, in West Windsor.’ 

‘ How far from this ?’ 

‘Forty miles.’ 

‘ Which is the road thither?’ 

‘That on the right, going south.’ 

‘Good morning, Sir.’ 

And away he went, while ‘Hope still rose before him like a fiery 
column, the dark side not yet turned.’ He was not only weary from a 
supperless and sleepless night, but burdened with the difficulty of his 
pedestrian journey, and the doubtfulness of its end. Still, as ‘ the fire in the 
flint shows not till it be struck,’ he gathered his young energies close around 
his throbbing heart, and travelled on, learning at every step ‘ the priceless 
wisdom from endurance drawn.’ As night gathered on his dubious path, 
he fell in with a group of children, and, conciliating them with a little 
penknife-skill and some gentle words, he won the matron’s confidence, a 
generous supper, and a night of delicious repose. The next day, at noon, 
he threw his last cent, and it was a bright one, into the lap of a rosy- 
cheeked child, on a green bank before a farmer’s house, and soon after 
was welcomed to partake of the remains of a dinner under that roof 
where afterward he enjoyed many a social hour, and where, to this 
day, that cent has never been forgotten. The most important results 
often flow from little causes, and a slight measure of kindness frequently 
produces the greatest amount of good. Let us never despair of success 
in ourselves, nor fail to employ every possible means to foster it in others. 

Gop has seen fit to place the most valuable intellects where he has 
deposited the brightest diamonds and the richest ores, under rough coat- 
ings and in obscure caverns, and has made it the duty of the enterprising 
and patriotic to rescue them from obscurity and polish them for use. 
Will the lapidary sacrifice the intrinsic value of the gem, because it costs 
much filing and rubbing to unfold its splendors to the eye? And shall 
the incipient hero, the young Hercules of practical power, be strangled 
in his cradle, only because the severe ills of life have already girt him 
round? How many noble natures have been crushed, how many glorious 
hopes have been blasted, how many seraphic intellects have been crippled 
into imbecility, or maddened into crime, by the fearful force of physical 
want! It is made our doom, and the source of our most conquering 
strength, to endure much that is oppressive, in order that we may better 
know how to appreciate the invulnerable nature within us, which can be 
abused but can not be destroyed. Providence has armed the mind with 
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a quality which lies at the foundation of many excellences, and supports 
them all. This is fortitude, which, by throwing a spirit of graceful endur- 
ance into every mental energy, gives beauty to grandeur and tranquillity 
to zeal. 

Not far from where our patronizing youth dined at the farmer’s ‘second 
table’ was the residence of the worthy Squire Jaquith. At three o’clock 
p. M. the prospective mechanic had found the place, the Squire, the ‘ Captain 
and all hands.’ His purpose had been announced and acceded to. His 

coat was off, the only one he had, and his tender fingers for the first time 
grasped the rough materials of his trade. The foundation walls were 
done, the ‘ underpinning’ was ‘set,’ and they were ‘backing up’ the same 
with ‘mortar wall, preparatory to laying on the flooring timbers and 
starting the brick walls,‘ Boss Chapin’ was at work near a lar ge block 
of granite on one of the corners. Four o’clock, in those days, was ‘ grog- 
time.’ The Squire came round with a pail of milk-punch. The raw hand, 
whose first hour of a three years’ servitude was then transpiring, took a 
glass, and laying what he held behind the corner-stone, exclaimed, ‘ Here 
goes for the first brick!’ Around and above this the rock-work was con- 
tinued, and within a month the brick walls stood complete. This was 
twenty-four years ago. 

In due time Mr. Willard returned, and in his family our young artisan 
remained in hardy and faithful service, till his task was done and he was 
honorably discharged. In the mean time, he learned that his mother 
was again married, and that his brothers and sisters were doing well, but 
he saw them not. For himself there were no idle hours. Having first 
of all discharged with fidelity his duties to his master, he then seized 
every facility within his reach to improve his mind. His occupation led 
him into most of the flourishing towns of northern New- -Hampshire and 
Vermont. Constantly was he “toiling in the purest air and in the un- 
broken view of scenery the most lov ely and sublime. Books of some 
kind were always at hand, and ofttimes the choicest works were loaned 
him to devour while others indulged in recreation or repose. In his 
bosom he was wont to carry miniature volumes to read in fragments, 
and from every source would he glean such sentiments as tend to aug- 
ment ‘the fiery grandeur of a generous mind.’ Often in the sultry 
‘nooning,’ and by “the silv ery moon, as well as by the glaring torch, and 
out on the fragrant hill-side, at hours of sabbath quietude, i in his rustic 
dress and solitary communings with kindred spirits and kindling nature, 
would he elicit a solace and inspiration not to be found in wealth’ s soa 
magnificent saloon, and ‘compared with which the laurels that a Czesar 
reaps are weeds.’ 

Associated with a large company of intelligent and energetic men, 
human nature was studied without disguise, and under all its Protean 
forms. If the rules were exact and the labors severe, it was the whole- 
someness of just law which secured the cultivation of that virtue which is 
quite too much discarded, obedience. There was a well-defined gradation 
of rank, but no abject slavery. If hands sometimes bled, Seen we ere no 
chains eating into the soul; if the physical energies ever relaxed, and 
bent beneath their burdens, still within ‘each rugged bosom thought was 
‘free of wing as Eden’s garden bird.’ While each was ready to barter 
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his sweat and toil for a reasonable and just compensation, not one was 
ambitious of wearing the livery of another, or bore on his dastardly brow 
the inscription, ‘A man to let’ It is not among the magnanimous 
class who prefer to earn their own bread, and think their own thoughts, 
that you will most easily find those who can be made to tremble before 
a satrap’s throne, or fawn sycophantly on a helot’s stool. They use their 
own brains as well as their own limbs, and can think on their feet, sus- 
tained by a foundation which they have proved to be sound. ‘ Like 
strength reposing on his own right arm’ they stand ; and only such can claim 
to have the slightest measure of ‘ energetic reason and a shaping mind.’ 

The best patronage true merit ever had is industry, and the genius of 
independence. The true favorites of fortune are always the children of 
indomitable courage and perseverance. There is little or no mystery in 
their success, They make every event, every new position, subserve their 
predominant purpose. It is the prerogative of such persons to extract 
vivacity and beauty from the hackneyed and the dull. The wonderful 
alchemic power is theirs, which attracts, purifies, and compounds the ma- 
terial drugs supplied by learning and research, and waves over them the 
wand of its enchantment till they start up embodied and transfigured 
with images of glory ineffable. The man born for influence walks at large 
in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom, and amid the fair creations of 
the material world. At every step he imbibes fresh images to form his 
subjects and illustrate his positions, and turns every object he touches into 
a mental hieroglyphic. Dante is a casein point. He had passed through 
fierce battles, and was now aged and infirm. In almost every form of 
bitterness, he had experienced much of that dry sorrow that drinks thie 
blood. When he had no home in this world, he made one amidst all 
that is fearful and glorious in the spirit land. When steeped to the lips 
in misery he said to another, ‘How hard is the path,’ and to himself, 
‘Follow thy star, and thou shalt not fail of a secure haven.’ When his 
toilsome task was finished, he said, ‘This book has made me lean for 
many years.’ He died, as he had lived, loathing the meanness of a para- 
site, and his deathless fame has girdled the earth. Well might he, and 
others like him, have adopted the motto of Rousseau: ‘ I was born weak : 
ill treatment has made me strong.’ 

Well, the boy’s apprenticeship is done, and he goes to Lowell to work, 
the fourth year, a journeyman, with his old master, Mr. Willard. With 
the proceeds of that summer's work, a suit of clothes, a set of tools, and 
forty dollars in cash, at twenty years of age, he begins a ten years’ course 
of education. At the academy, and in college, he works at his trade 
through vacations, and at odd hours, to pay as he goes. The problem of 
success seems hard to solve at first, but it soon becomes both easier and 
clearer. Unity of purpose, boldly projected and perseveringly pursued, 
never has lacked resources and never will. All the worth of a true soul 
consists in its aptitude for effort. The nobler our predestined work, the 
greater amount of ignoble obstructions are we appointed to overcome. 
The more we are really capable of rising, the rougher and more numerous 
are the steps along which it is at once our duty and reward to ascend. 
The invincible magic of genius is daring resolution. It is time enough to 
say, ‘I can’t, when we have nobly tried, and as nobly failed. If one 
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could ‘ waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole, it would not greatly benefit 
either himself or the world. He had better husband his wind, and learn 
that ‘if Misfortune comes, she brings along the bravest virtues,’ and that 
he should trample on apparent impossibilities till he has cleared an am- 
plitude of space around him, whereon his untrammelled soul may ‘swell 
vast to heaven.’ 

Before his classical course was passed, our mechanic student had learned 
from a favorite author, Possunt quia posse videntur ; they are able, 
because they think themselves able. In an obscure cemetery of Scotland, 
his ancestral home, this singular inscription is found: ‘Good times, Bad 
times, All times, get over.’ With a spice of hereditary firmness, this motto 
was adopted, and ever since he first determined to ‘hang wings of gold 
upon each dark hour, he had discovered that in thjg purpose and its 
effect ‘lay the art divine, to heal each lurking ill.’ Phe great resolves 
which create subsequent distinction are born in solitude and nursed in 
long silence. He who depends on excitement will never rule it. Connected 
with those who foster such a heroical spirit, there can scarcely be a possi- 
bility of discomfiture. On the wings of the tempest they send out energies 
which, like Elijah’s ravens, bring back bread and the richest fruit. Starting 
up like the ostrich in arid desolation, they are winged with endowments 
more flexile and potent than the ostrich, for they not only trample the 
desert sands with quick speed, but fly an eagle’s flight above the storm, 
undazzled in the sun’s burning eye. Pile mountains upon them, and 
with Titanic facility they will hurl them off. Build about them a barrier 
of rock, and, Moses-like, they will smite the barrier with an efficiency that 
will elicit copious relief gushing to their lips. 

Three years of professional study, added to the preceding seven, made 
up the ten of toil, expense, and exhausting solicitude. Through all this 
term of probationary discipline, the candidate for public life never bated 
a jot of heart or hope, but, feeling the pulse of resolve through all his 
arteries, even at the most inauspicious hour, he could ‘murmur to the 


running brooks a music sweeter than their own, and patiently remained 
one of those who 


*Wai§r for the dawning of a brighter day, 
And snap the chain the moment when they may.’ 

Now, for more than ten years, he has been in the eye of the world, 
enjoying a great deal more favor from Gop and man than he ever ex- 
pected or deemed himself worthy to receive. Perpetual activity and 
diversified observation in his own country, and beyond the sea, have con- 
vinced him that to be sometimes tempest-tossed is better adapted to give 
one practical skill than the indulgence of perpetual calm; that when most 
saturated in lofty and lone struggles, we can, if we will, absorb the 
mightiest energies from elements the most fierce. It is only through the 
assimilative process of such antagonizing that one can in a goodly degree 
resemble ‘a mailed angel on a battle day.’ It is the inspiration derived 
from trials encountered and overcome that fortifies and ennobles the heart 
of man, by shaking with corresponding fire the Promethean tree which 
ramifies through all its chords. Only this experience can rouse the whole 
intellectual man within us, at the same time creating a foundation for its 
energy and the most thrilling weapons for its use. In everything relating 
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to great moral effects, feeling is not less potent than argument. A heart 
that has often bled is always the chief source of those mighty influences 
which make others weep. All that is really valuable in eloquence is its 
truthfulness, its accuracy of statement, and profoundness of principle. The 
discourse must teem with thought, and break sublimely on the ear, ‘like 
thunder heard remote. And yet the qualities that produce immediate 
and more influential effect are other and more palpable than these. 
Hence you will invariably find that in the persons of the truly eloquent, 
heart and intellect are symmetrical, are colossal, and always strike toge- 
ther. As the fiery lightnings give the rich reverberations of heaven’s awful 
voice their power by simultaneous flashes of light, so the orator, like 
Michael the archangel, is mighty, not so much by the weight of his armor 
as by the fle sxibility. ‘and keenness of his flashing sword. Deep excitement 
in a writer or speaker always creates corresponding emotions in the reader 
or hearer. In this universal law of our nature lie at once the occasions of 
great use, and the danger of equal abuse. It has been said that ‘common 
souls pay with what they do: nobler souls with that which they are.’ 

And why? Because a soul, full of a great depth of being, awakens in us 
emotions that corres pond with his own ardent words and gigantic deeds. 
No man above mediocrity ever saw a fine picture, or a noble temple; 

no one susceptible of fine emotions ever witnessed a beneficent deed, or 
listened to an eloquent discourse, without feeling in himself something 
noble and exhilarating which was never detected before. 

But an end to disquisition. After an absence of more than twenty 
years, our adventurous brick-layer gratified the deep yearnings of his heart, 
by paying a visit to the scenes of his youthful toil. Arriving in front of 
a well-remembered house, and meeting at the door a well-remembered face, 
he exclaimed: 

‘Squire Jaquith, how are you?’ 

‘Pretty well, Sir, 

‘Don’t you know me?’ 

‘No, Sir, 

Hearing earnest conversation outside, the heir became apparent, the 
same who had been a fellow-apprentice from the time his father’s house 
was commenced. Turning to him, the greeting continued: 

‘Nathan, how are you ?’ 

‘Pretty well, Sir.’ 

‘And don’t you know me ?’ 

‘No, Sir? 

‘Well, this is very strange. Not remember one who has worked many 
a hard day with you?’ Poth stared a moment with manifest curiosity and 
surprise. ‘Now, who am I?’ Nathan, with no little emotion, replied, 
‘It must be Mr. ” ‘So it is, and Tam right glad tosee you! Let 
us go down cellar.’ 

This request seemed strange, doubtless, and a prompt apology was ren- 
dered for wishing first to go under the parlor rather than into it. 

‘Behind that rock on yonder corner lies the first brick I ever laid. For 
twenty-two years it has never been forgotten, and I desire to see it again.’ 
‘You are mistaken,’ said the senior Jaquith ; ‘the lining of the stone-work 
is of stone, and not brick.” ‘Bring candles, and let us see.” Candles 
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were brought; two iia were set on ad itn a temporary staging ; 
broad-cloth enthusiasm climbed with rural curiosity among the cobwebs, 

and there in the obscurest nook lay the memento of a thousand griefs 
and joys. ‘Nathan, please dig it out carefully, while I call to see some 
of the goodly dames of the neighborhood who used to attend spelling- 
schools and apple-parings, and you shall have silver for your pains.’ With 
success the thing of clay so isolated in rock was removed. An ingenious 
artist of this city has set it in bronze, with the upper half exposed, and 
some of the original mortar in view. In the centre a neat ink-stand has 
been inserted, with the date—Junr, 1826—on one side, and on the 
other is inscribed, ‘Tae First Brick.’ 





































THE MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 





BY MRS. E. HW. EVANS. 


Ou, fair and gentle children ! 
Love-nurtured from your birth, 
And guarded like young blossoms 
From every storm of earth ; 
Fanned by the summer breezes, 
Or the light soft airs of spring, 
But shielded when the winter blast 
Sweeps by on chilling wing : 


Ye think that smiles and sunshine 
Are yours by sacred right ; 

Nor dream that in the future 
May lurk a withering blight : 

A blue, unclouded heav en 
The Future is to you, 

Where bright and glorious visions 

Rise softly mto view | 


Ah, shall it be, my treasures ! 
That ye, in after-years, 

Shall bow your heads in anguish, 
And unavailing tears ¢ 

Shall eyes look scornful on ye ? 
Or hard and bitter words 

Make your poor hearts to flutter, 

Like newly-prisoned birds ¢ 










Oh, darlings! shall ye ever 
Know what, alas! is known 

To thousands once as cherished 
As ye, amidst your own ! 

Toiling for food and raiment 
From morn till weary night, 

Forgetting, in your sadness, 

That ever earth seemed bright ! 















Shall shame bear down the eye-lids 
That now ye fearless raise ¢ 
Or darken in the glances 
Where joy like sun-light plays ? 
Oh, can ye learn to utter 
Wild words of sin’s despair — 
White-browed and dimpled sleepers 
Fresh from your evening prayer ! 


Nay! these are thoughts of darkness 
I will not longer brook : 
Such fancies fade and vanish 
As on each face I look. 
Ye may be poor, my darlings, 
Ye may toil for many a day ; 
But never in your bosoms 
Shall aught but honor stay ! 


Beside ye may walk Sorrow 
In shadow like the night, 
But Truth and Faith will robe ye 
In garments snowy white ! 
The Gop who blessed your fathers 
Their children’s Gop shall be, 
While I adore the goodness 
That gave ye unto me. 
Paineville, (Va.) 
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BY A LANDSCAPE-PAINTER. — NUMBER IIlI. 


‘Stir up the fire and put on a little more coal. That will do: now 
draw the curtains and light up the astral.’ How cozy, how happy, 
how comfortable! A chill air is at work outside with the frost. The 
leaves have nearly all fallen from my back-yard trees, but yet the grass is 
green upon the plat. The grass is crisp under foot, and if you slant your 
eye along the earth, you will already find a thin white veil, like a gos- 
samer web, spread over the surface. The frost is at work, and to-mor- 
row morning, early in the morning, when the house-maids open the win- 
dows, go down stairs in your dressing-gown, or, if you like it better, stay 
up in your room and throw open your blinds, and look out over the neigh- 
boring gardens and small orchards. There are few sights more beautiful ; 
a quiet beauty, and homely and simple, to be sure, but still rarely exeelled in 
a small way; for you will see over every limb of the peach-trees and the 
dark-limbed pear-trees a thin coat of fretted silver: here and there a red 
leaf will present itself, with a border of frost, and the rose-bushes and the 
gooseberry-bushes will all glisten in ‘the sheen of the November frost. The 
moon is shining away up in the ultramarine sky, and the stars are around 
her, and helping her to music and poetry; and she, bright Muse of Heaven ! 
walks on apace, and nations and tribes are gazing on her from every clime 
of earth; and as her broad beams glitter on the surface of the frozen Are- 
VOL, XXXVII. 10 
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tic seas, a monster neal of the ice fe ls deans upon its own shadow, and, 
sending its crashing thunders through the crystallized solitude, throws up 
toward the heavens a cataract of rival stars, that glitter for an instant in 
the air, and then are lost for ever. Over the enchanted continent of 
Wilkes yon moon has shed her light, and she could tell of its dark soli- 
tudes and mist-enveloped shores ; those shores that caught the view of 
the American navigator, and then with iron hand warned him from dis- 
turbing their eternal silence. 

Over old Rome the moon has sailed, a religion and a divinity; and now 
in her broken Colosseum, as Byron tells us in poetry as brilliant as moon- 
beams, and as sublime as the fabric it describes, her rays are falling upon 
amass of ruins, and gilding the antique trees that have sprung as from 
the soil of her decay, centuries ago. 

But stir the fire once more, and raise the astral a little. Now you have 
arranged the heat and regulated the moon of my room, sit quietly down 
and let us muse. 

How sweet it is to be so situated in life as not to be obliged to mingle 
in the turmoil of the world! Now and then, to be sure, it is well enough 
to put on your best garments and step over your door-sill and depart 
on neighborly voyages: what I mean is, that it is a happy thing for a 
man to be in so humble a position that his absence is not missed from 
ball-rooms, club-rooms, political meetings, and all that sort of thing. In 
fine, what a happy existence it is to be able to sit musingly if you choose, 
talk: tively if you choose, or slee spily if you choose, by your own hearth- 
stone! Glad enough is the musing man to have a good neighbor come 
in, to galk about the news of the day, or the day itself; or to have him 
talk about good books and bad booka, and good men and bad men, and 
good women and bad women, (if such things be, I mean bad women ;) or 
to smoke a good cigar and drink a glass of cheerful toddy with him. There 
are some friends who are such good friends, that they will let you be silent 
and not complain if in the narration of a thrice- told tale you sleep i in your 
easy chair. They will waken you kindly, when they see that your cigar is 
out, or your punch getting cold, but they will never feel offended; and no 
foar, at their departure, that your wife will say, ‘ Well, now that was nice ; 
[do think you treated Mr. shamefully : why, you slept when he 
was telling that story about his visit to the palace of Versailles, where he 
saw Louis Philippe kiss his grandson, the Comte de Paris, at the bow- 
window that overlooks the gardens !’ Oh no! no fear of such Caudley 
observations from your better half; for well she knows that such friends 
understand well enough the fre end -easy character of their host. Then 
sleep on if you will, dear reader, but pass the Musings to that wide-awake 
wife of yours, and don't object if I w hisper every now and then something 
into her ear! Thou art not black, Othello! and your pocket-handker- 
chief was not given you by your mother, who got it from a conjuror. I 
have, as every honest man should have, a wife of my own, Mr. Reader, 
and am content. . 

How the time flies by! No novel thought, no novel fact — but how it 
does fly! But yesterday it seems to me that I was a boy, and now I am 
a4 man; a musing, if not an a-musing man. Well do I remember how I 
used to admire, almost to reverence, a larger boy of my acquaintance, who 
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wore a pair of boots! That boy is now a grown-up man, a full-blown 
Judge in one of our Southern States ; and although he might now show me 
French leather most highly polished, or deliver judgment most elaborately 
pointed, I know that I never could look upon him with half the wonder, 
aye, call it awe, with which I gazed upon him when I saw him enter my 
father’s front gate with a pair of live boots on his feet—for live they 
seemed to me, and full of scorn at my low, cropped-eared shoes. I saw 
that boy walk through a pool of rain-water in those boots, and walk back 
again, with his pantaloons rolled up, and I jumped for joy! That was a 
feat in boots that I scarcely could hope ever to see equalled, never sur- 
passed. 

Yes, time flies! But yesterday I was a boy; and well do I remember 
how my beloved mother, now dead and gone, but dwelling in the part of 
heaven nearest to this earth of ours, used to bring her knitting-needles 
into the parlor in the winter evenings, and get me, or one of my brothers, 
to hold, with arms out-stretched, the skein of wool that once had been 
upon the backs of sheep, but was so soon, in stocking shape, to be upon 
the calves of boys; and how she would unwind the skein of wool from 
our extended arms, and having finished, repay us with a kiss; and how, 
in ‘those old-fashioned days,’ one of us lads used to snuff the candle and 
punch the good, dear, crackling, sparkling hickory-fire, and pile more 
logs upon the glowing mass. 

Yes, time flies! But yesterday I was a boy; and well do I remember 
the first time I tried a cravat upon my neck—a neck not over-long. 
Away up in the old garret-room, | found a tailless coat with its spine all 
injured by the moth, and its once stalwart arms destroyed years ago. I 
cut the collar off and folded it up in a muslin cravat of my father’s, and 
having put it on walked down stairs — into the kitchen first among the 
ebony people, with a proud, imperial step; then, angry to be laughed at 
through their grinning teeth ; (what suffering about my neck, what torture 
in that old coat-collar!) and then into the parlor, where the family were : 
oh, what a laugh at my expense !—and then my mother’s quiet smile, and 
kind advice to remove at once the stiff infliction. Since then, till now, 
though coat-collars I have worn, seldom or never has my neck been en- 
cased in such harness as I wore that night. But how many years ago all 
this has been — and yet I am not old; but we measure, we men of common 
acts, time by circumstances: tis only historians, like Tacitus the great, or 
Gibbon the sublime, who measure time by time, with a steady hand, and 
piling centuries upon centuries, until vast pyramids of learning rise over 
the Lybian wastes of the world, the monuments they have raised from 
the deeds of all mankind. 

In the dim, distant past, so dim to us common men that we can only 
see the personal events and remember half, by having heard them from 
other lips, mingling the memory of recitals with the small events recited, 
in such a mélange that experience is now bewildered, and we stand con- 
fused, uncertain, amid the wreck of toys strewed over the floor of our nur- 
sery-room. Words come back to me out of the silent past of boyhood, 
and with accents as distinct as light, and humming sounds as palpable in 
tune as melodies now uttered by Jenny the inspired. Yes, there come to 
me as I sit musing now, with this pen mechanically upon its task of record 
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moving to and fro, memories of every sense, of every description, vague 
as mist, and as illusory. Deeds, big and little, have ghosts to their bodies, 
as well as men and women; and, like the ghosts of us men and women, 
they come out of their mouldy graves now and then, and puzzle us with 
their visitations. 

One event of boyhood of this nature I can but tell you now. It was 
when I was about eight years old that my uncle, who was a surgeon in 
the navy, came from sea. He was my mother’s brother, and he was a 
hale, he: urty, cigar-smoking, full-of-fun and full-of-devil kind of man. He 
was a bachelor, “and being my mother’s brother, and having no house on 
land, though he had a house on the sez a, he stopped after a cruise, as all 
brothers should do, at my father’s house. Well, it was in the winter time 
of the year when the ship, of which my uncle was the surgeon, came into 
port, and he got a leave of absence. We were all glad “enough to see 
him, for he play ed upon the clarionet like a master, and sang 


‘Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer,’ 


in great style; and then he used to tell such good stories about Jack tars, 
and made us all think that there was no better thing in the world than 
going to sea with a ship full of gunpowder, grog, and sailors and officers 
in blue coats, gilt buttons, swords by their sides, cocked hats and epau- 
lets. By Jove! too, how he made us hate the British and the Algerines! 
Well, as [ said, my uncle’s arrival diffused } joy through the house, z and he 
soon added another motive to our universal joy. He taught our old New- 
foundland dog, Cass, named after the General, whose laurels then were 
green, to sing a song that was blown into his ear by my uncle with his 
clarionet. It was a great time for us children, and one of the consequen- 
ces was, that years after my elder brother entered the navy. But that 
was only one of the consequences of my uncle’s staying at my father’s 
house after his voyages to sea. 
We all liked him, in the parlor and in the servants’ hall; for he gave 
away to the negroes, who loitered around the kitchen fire, gre at plugs of 
pig-tail tobacco. The negro loved the white man then, and the negro 
slave was a freeman then; for his bondage was a life of ease to him. But 
I must not talk of that. When my surgeon-uncle came from sea, he 
brought, of course, his luggage to our house. Among it was a long old 
sea-chest ; nothing of these days looks like it, that I can see, except a car- 
penter’s box for his tools. This sea-chest was over six feet in length, and 
seemed to command a great deal of attention from my popular and ad- 
mired uncle. He had it taken gently from the cart—as gently as if it 
was filled with glass cases of gold dust from the mines of Peru; and we 
youngsters all put up our frost-bitten hands to touch it as it was landed 
on the front door-steps. It went into the house, and the coachman and 
parlor servant were called upon to help it up to its place of destination, an 
off side-room to my uncle’s sleeping apartment. Up stairs it went slowly, 
and as I turned to look upon it, it seemed like a great coffin going up 
stairs, instead of coming down. My uncle caught my eye, and [ can re- 
member now the mischievous expression of his face. — Now my uncle, the 
surgeon, did play on his clarionet, modulating its loud tones so as only to 
fill the parlor ; ; and then he sang a sea-song ; and then, like an old sea-dog, 
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he took a tumbler of hot grog and went up stairs ‘to turn in.’ It hap- 
pened that I was to sleep in a trunnel-bed, that was run underneath my 
uncle’s bed in the day-time and then out at night, for my benefit: a snug 
little trunnel-bed it was, and many an angel has stood around its side at 
night to take my young innocence up to heaven; for innocence, in this 
world, is active prayer and offering unto Gop. 

I had my bed rolled out for me at night, and thus slept in my uncle’s 
room. This room was in the third story. There was a new-fashioned 
grate for coal in the fire-place — it is an old-fashioned grate now — and the 
fire was always kindled by the maid some two hours before bed-time, so 
that my uncle, the surgeon, should be comfortable up stairs, if his punch 
and his clarionet had not made him so down stairs. 

Time in days and weeks rolled on, and the snow fell several times in 
those old-fashioned winters, and we all lived merrily by the warm fires, 
and my uncle kept up his music, and the old dog Cass improved. His 
voice was deeper than Jenny Lind’s, and he sang more like a dog than 
she does like a nightingale. One wintry night, very cold and dreary, 
my father was out later than usual: he had been invited to some dinner- 
party, and though he was no bottle man, or even two-glass man, still he 
was a genial man, and loved to sit and hear more talkative but not wiser- 
thinking men than himself discuss the great and small questions of those 
early days. My mother was alone with my elder brother and myself, and 
was waiting for my father to come in. The surgeon was out with some 
of his sea-faring friends, who had been up to our house to tea, and, after 
dressing himself, had sauntered out with them to some more convenient 
place of marine conversation than my mother's drawing-room. The wind 
whistled around the corners of the house, and every now and then there 
were gentle scrapings upon the window-panes, as of long-nailed hags try- 
ing to get in. It was the branches of the stiff locust-tree, switched about 
by the wintry blast. Eight o’clock wore around, and kneeling down, I 
said my ‘Our Farner’ at my mother’s knee, and went up stairs into the 
third story to get into my trunnel-bed and sleep. 

When [ entered the room, I found the fire burning cheerfully in the 
grate, and answering all the purposes of a candle. It did not take me 
long to undress my little body. The foot of my trunnel-bed was about 
two yards from the grate, and the light of the fire played constantly upon 
me; and I used to take great delight in lying awake and imagining a 
thousand things in the fusing heaps of glowing bituminous coal. So I 
undressed and jumped into bed. 1 was then about eight years old, and 
time has flown, and I am not even old now; and years may come, say 
some twenty, and if I live till then I will not be so very old ; and twenty 
more may come, and then I will be very old; and I feel sure that when 
[am as old as that, I shall still shiver, and my withered skeleton within the 
parchment of the old man’s life will shake, whenever I think of what hap- 
pened to me then. Remember, I was a boy just eight years old, and knew 
nothing of death or disease, except by the picture of a skeleton in Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, that I used now and then to look at. Into the bed I 
jumped with a laugh, out of the bed I tossed with a shriek! There, with 
its orbless holes in the skull, and its grinning teeth and expanded mouth, 
lifeless and, thank Heaven, fleshless—for that would have been too 
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hidvihile — ths long arms of sinews and shreds and eens aul on its 
breast and its hollow cavernous stomach, and its legs placed quietly away 
down under the warm bed-covering, was a human skeleton ! Days and 
nights passed over me, and I was ill; and my young brain whirled and 
danced about, and always turned with a languishing sickness toward the 
memory of the skeleton. Even now as I write I feel a weakness in m 
limbs, and I gaze toward the burning hearth for comfort in its brightness 
and its friendly warmth. Come, some sweet member of my household, 
and place your warm and living hand in mine but for a second’s time, and 
waken me from the shudder of this recollection! 

Now the fact was exactly as you have surmised, dear reader. My uncle, 
the lively, clarionet- blowing, surgical uncle, had brought home the pre- 
pared remains of a sailor ‘Who had been hung at sea, on board his ship ; 
and as a mere trick to try my nerves, had taken him out of that coffin- 
looking sea-chest and placed him in my bed. People have strange bed- 
fellows sometimes. 

O ye, who guard the bed-side of the sleeping child, that embryo God, 
or devil, watch well the plans of mischief in your own head and in the 
heads of others! Keep away from that young mind the great untruths, 
the hideous lies, of goblins and of ghosts. They are close | enough, in all 
conscience, the cr radle and the grave; but do not frighten the credelous 
infant with the maledictory falsehoods of the gossip of evil! Mothers and 
fathers, let your nurses’ minds be as healthful as their bodies. 

I said [ would talk a little to your good wife, my good reader, but you 
see I have said nothing that could offe nd her, and I only speak of her chil- 


dren, who are your children. Until another month’s life-time of Knicxrr- 
BOCKER, adieu 


THE SPRING-TIME 






OF THE WORLD: A SONNET. 






BY RUFUS HENRY BACON 









Tuink not the world has seen its summer-time, 
And now comes on its harvest! It is now 
But in its Spring, and dense the thorns of crime 
That grow within it! Trurn’s unsparing plough, 
With furrow wide and deep, upturns the soil, 
And stalwart laborers, with unwearied toil, 
Mow down the thorns to speed her w ay sublime ; 
And o’er the mellow glebe, from her rich store 
Sow the seed broad-cast. The Scuorar, with his lore 
Digged from the Past; the Poet, with his rhyme ; 
The Propruet, sad, but trustful evermore, 
Whose words, electric, fly from shore to shore ; 
All farm the world in this its time of youth. 
And patient wait the harvest-time of Truth! 
‘Ingleside, Dec, 
‘ 











The Winter - Sprite. 


THE WINTER-SPRITE. 


‘Full knee-deep lies the winter snow.'— Tennyson 


Far away, amid the northern mountains, 

Dwells, through summer-time, a jocund sprite ; 
Little careth he for laughing fountains, 

Birds and flowers afiord him no delight : 
Faint and languid in the ‘ month of roses, 

He would die, I doubt, could he be here ; 
Where its eye the arctic day-time closes 

Into twilight, lives he half the year! 


Wondrous are the scenes on which he gazes! 
We should tremble at the sounds he hears ; 
O’er his head the boreal banner blazes, 
All around, bright mail and gleaming spears ! 
All around him shine those cold white lances, 
Cohort-like, as might beseem a king, 
While the polar half-light hardly glances 
On the stern and regal gathering! 


Regal ! for this sprite so tiny is indeed a potentate, 
Powerful, though they be so silent, are the guards that on him wait. 


Southward, from amid the northern mountains, 
At a word his ice-clad army roves ; 

It is Autumn with us, but the fountains, 
As in June, still prattle in the groves : 

And the groves, in robes so gay and flaunting, 
Dream not yet such visitor is nigh ; 

Reapers’ songs and grateful harvest-chaunting 
Cheer the brown October, journeying slowly by ! 


Cautiously, from ’mid the northern mountains, 
Down among us comes the jocund sprite ; 

Toucheth not, at first, the babbling fountains, 
Creepeth slyly through the woods at night, 

Stealeth on along the fields and meadows, 
Back retreateth ere the day be born ; 

When the early sunbeams chase the shadows, 
Lo his fvot-prints ! ’tis a frosty morn! 


Said I not the sprite is ‘ jocund ?’ hath he not a generous heart — 
Leaving us these wide-strown jewels, ere he turned him to depart ? 


Bravely, from the far-off northern mountains, 
With his legions rusheth now our sprite : 
Strips the trees, and sealeth up the fountains, 
Sports with Santa Cravs at noon of night : 
Ranges through the sleeping city, pauses by the silent mere, 
Smiles at old Earth’s dazzling mantle, hails the star-light keen ; 
Touches with his potent sceptre the already palsied year, 
Doting over olden memories, when the earth for him was green. 
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From his birth-place mid the frozen mountains, 

He is with us for a fleeting time ; 
Loveth well to open Mirth’s ‘glad fountains, 

Brings the blithe New-Year and Christmas chime: 
Whispers, too, that a// cannot be joyous — 

Some are chilled by more than winter’s cold ; 
While our gifts and blessings almost cloy us, 
There are hungry, naked, weak and old. 


When once more unto the northern mountains, 
Hies, at sweet Spring-time, our jocund sprite, 
Like glad Summer's, may our hearts’ deep fountains, 

New -awakened, sparkle pure and bright ! 
Then shall Autumn, brining gentle slumber 

To the mellow and fruit-laden year, 
Charity’s blest deeds rejoice to number, 


Ere the wintry trump again we hear! 


Wu. W. Morrawy 
Boston, New- Year's Eve, 1850. 


ASTREA: OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘Poera nascitur’ is, unfortunately perhaps for many writers of verse, 
2 proverb singularly true, although the persev ering endeavors of many 
climbers of Parnassus would seem to insist on the practicability of dis- 
proving the proposition, and even of establishing its contrary, for they 
are ‘made’ now-a-days, not ‘ born,’ and that too with the gre: itest. success 
in point of numbers — not poetical, but those associated with Pike, and 
arithmetic in general. 

The effusions of these same ballad-mongers—than to become one of 
whom it is more glorious to exist a kitten, and cry mew —are epidemic 
among newspapers ; a sort of literary choler ra; they are classed under the 
gene ral title of * Fugitive Pieces,’ there by meaning to indicate a complete sly 
successful ¢ escape’ from all manner of sense ; they are seen in the form 
of ‘cheap literature,’ for the destruction of ‘which an act of Congress 
would prove a highly sanitary measure. In the papers they are recog- 
nized as poetry, from an ingenious device of publishers, who place them 
in the column with that hes ading ; and thus and thereby a character is 
assigned them of which an unsuspecting reader might not dream. 

Perhaps we are not fastidious, nor peculiar in our ideas, but in our ap- 
prehension, poetry is a term that means something — something, too, of a 
high character. In its original signification at least, it is not ‘a bottle 
of ink spilt over a sheet of foolscap,’ according to the Byronic definition ; 
and because, of a series of lines, assorted ones rhyme, and are of similar 
length, as measured by a pipe-stem, for instance, we do not conceive that 
therefore this chirographic performance is deserving of the respectable 
name which it claims. 

In some particulars, poetry is not different from other styles of writing, 
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of which it is only one; like them, it is only a medium for imparting 
thoughts and ideas —a fact seemingly overlooked by many writers of verse, 
although, without some capital of this kind to go upon, rhyme is unfor- 
tunate as an attempt, but successful as a failure. 

What is commonly considered the mere mechanical part of the art, 
that is, the putting into metre, is perhaps of more difficulty than is at 
first apparent ; nothing short of real genius can be completely successful 
in this endeavor; and hence it is that the highways of literature are 
thronged with the lame, the halt and the blind. Much of a poet’s merits 
may be determined by the mere manual execution, so to speak, of his 
performance ; not that every felicitous jingle of words is to stamp with 
the seal of greatness, but a certain ease and smoothness of expression 
adds as much to what is written as tasteful dress to real beauty. 

Excruciating are the tortures to which language is often put : unmean- 
ing words at the ends of lines, merely to make the rhyme, like signs 
stuck at the gable-ends of a house, to inform the wayfarer of ‘ Poetry 
within ;’ redundant words, of no possible use but to fill up the measure, 
the pebbles the crow dropped in the pitcher ; whole lines, whose office is 
to complete the stanza, and a general press-gang system where every 
thing is forced into an unwilling service. 

Among writers of the stamp we have mentioned, a bright exception is 
Dr. Homes, an admiration of whom we undertake to pronounce an 
evidence of good taste. As a composer of light, airy verses, that move 
trippingly on the tongue; the quaint originator of the oddest possible 
conceits ; a mirth-moving writer, the funniest man alive, when he writes 
‘as funny as he can,’ he is undoubtedly excellent, but this is not all of 
him. He is a singular compound of opposites; humorous, but never 
foolish ; on the contrary, sensible to the last: he is witty and wise, funny 
and forcible. 

He is a man of good heart, which is perhaps as desirable as a good 
head : though at times exquisitely satirical, it is evidently only gotten up 
for the occasion, merely to show that he is ‘au fait’ there, and not for the 
purpose of venting any spleen with which he may be overburdened. His 
great good-nature prevents him from being really bitter: he ridicules 
people in such a laughing, general way, that no one can take offence, 
except by application, self-made, and then it is foolish to pummel the 
shoe-maker because of one’s own corns. 

His genial disposition is perhaps his greatest charm. He never seems 
evil-minded, or disposed to wound, but all is sunshine with him, bright 
and happy. In this repect he is not unlike Dickens, for if any body can 
read Boz without being put in a good humor, without feeling more 
kindly disposed to mankind, he must have much of that amiability for 
which cats are proverbial, when irritated by inconvenient dogs. We 
never read this author, without thinking that there is more of good in this 
much-abused world than is generally supposed, and an exceeding quantity 
of that which is very funny indeed. 

Dr. Holmes is entirely satisfied with finding out what is good, pleasant 
and amusing in life, leaving the bad and disagreeable to those literary 
jackals who love to snarl and grow] over the corruption which they 
exhume. 
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What estimable old gentlemen were those, of whom he pictures one in 
his ‘ Last Leaf, beginning : 

‘IT saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 


As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane.’ 


We venture to say that he was a model grandfather : circumvallations of 
‘ wee toddlin’ tow-heads’ impeded his evening foot-steps ; when he sat, at 
twilight, what strenuous siege, Lilliputian-like, laid at his smiling, unresisting 
person; up his knees clamber industrious assailants — perhaps two little 
heads bumped, simultaneously reaching the summit from opposite sides ; 
the back of his chair is but a scaling-ladder to reach his gray locks, and 
stick fingers in his twinkling eyes; while around the room, a young 
Alexander makes a Bucephalus of his cane, and the ‘three-cornered hat’ 
‘just fits’ some ambitious urchin, the lower part of whose legs are dis- 
tinctly visible to the naked eye beneath the rim. 
It has been said of the Doctor that he was a nervous, forcible writer, 
bold also and original. We remember his vigorous lines written when it 
_ ° : . 
was proposed to tear up the frigate Consrirurion, as unfit for service, when 
he ‘ vented his school-boy scorn’ with a spirit worthy of the occasion : 
‘ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar: 


The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


* Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 





*O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave: 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms 
The lightning and the gale!’ 

His writings of whatever description, serious, ridiculous, pathetic or 
otherwise, are always sensible: he never makes a fool of himself, upon 
any pretext whatever, but on the contrary has a natural aversion to such 
a course of conduct, which is something remarkable for the poets of the 
nineteenth century. 

The ease and felicity of his expression, the perfect smoothness with 
which he writes, the natural, unforced way in which he puts his ideas into 
the hampers of rhyme, shows that he has shared the real and bountiful 
gifts of the Muse, instead of having pilfered some meagre, scanty pit- 
tance, when her back was turned, as those do who write poetry, extracting 
line after line, on the principle of a dentist pulling teeth. The Doctor 


seems to think in poetry ; his ideas come into his head in rhymed sen- 
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tences, and all he has to do is to put them down on paper: his are 
not hard, square, unmanageable thoughts, which he vainly attempts to 
squeeze into rhyme, as one would compress big feet into very small boots. 
With these brief allusions to the general character of the author, we 
turn to the graceful little poem, the immediate subject of these remar rks ; . 
and having had the pleasure of listening to its delivery, we were the 
better prepared for another agreeable hour in its perusal. We had 
waited for it with a considerable degree of anticipation, and when we took 
it and opened to the first page, our startled and disappointed vision was re- 
pulsed by a long list of books, headed, ‘ New Works published by Ticknor 
and Co., Boston.’ We experienced a sensation not unlike that of a greedy 
boy, who, in taking his first bite of a tempting apple, brings his molars 
resolutely down upon an uncompromising gravel-stone. 
‘ We take this occasion to say, that the present system of advertising, by 
inserting in new books lists of recent publications, to the extent perhaps 
of half the volume, is reprehe nsible in the extreme: it smacks of ras- 
eality, as it is in effect causing an unsuspecting public to pay for the adver- 
tising of the book-seller ; and we could see just as much propriety in Messrs. 
Ticknor and C ompany hiring Dr. Holmes to go round with a bell, lifting 
up his voice in the streets, and proclaiming from the house- -tops their new 
works, as in saddling his Pegasus with such a bundle of truck as is here 
found. 

The morale of the thing, we insist, is injurious; and as to appearances, 
how would it look to read on the fly -leaf of the family Bible: ‘ Charles 
O'Malley, by Lever: —e morocco, 16 vols. ; Paine’s Age of Reason, 
1 do. 12mo, price $1, ete.? If new books can not find “their way to 
light and life by other means than this, let them sleep in inglorious ob- 
scurity ; and if their intrinsic worth, together with the proper modes of 
advertising, will not bring them into notice, it will only teach authors to 
write better ones, and the public will be afflicted with less useless trash. 

The poem before us is written for a Commencement anniversary, an 
occasion whose demands are peculiarly difficult to meet: an audience 
generally of more than ordinary intelligence, and whose varied tastes are 
only counted with the numbers present, is to be encountered, and their 
different and multiplied fancies are to be gratified, or the charge of failure 
incurred. One comes to learn ; another to laugh. The staid gentleman i in 
a drab coat thinks that an eligible opportunity is offered for improving 
the morals of the community, and perhaps imagines that a few lines from 
Watts would come in appropriately by way of opening ; my friend over 
the left is fond of a joke, and thinks a man a bigger fool than forty jack- 
asses, to bore an audience an hour with a hum-drum moral lecture, when 
he might be making fun the whole time. One goes expecting to be 
greatly instructed — by some sort of indescribable magic, or ‘ Rochester 
knockings,’ to have infused into him a quantity of ideas that never seem 
to come any other way; and not unlikely the honest yeoman from the 
plough looks for some sort of cireus performance, and wonders where the 
horses are to come in at. These being some of the circumstances, the 
difficulty of the individual’s position may be imagined: Sylla and 
C harybdis 3 is nought in the comparison ; it is like trying to keep dry in a 
thunder-storm, by dodging between the drops. 
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Dr. Holmes, as it seems to us, sata used the materials offered him with 
great tact, and turning the occasion to advantage, has taken from the time 
and place the key of his sweetest note, in a strain which, though to us ex- 
ceedingly bes wutiful, is pronounced by an accomplished critic to be heav y 
and out of place. 

The circumstances under which the piece was written give a double 
charm to allusions, which, if not understood, may indeed seem unmeaning 
and useless. The poet returns to the venerable institution which was his 
father’s ‘Alma Mater;’ the son is of other classic birth. The scenes 
around him are those once familiar to a parent’s eye; sacred scenes; 
memorials of the departed. The tales whichhis father was wont to tell of 
setting out to college, and the incidents of his academic career, are recalled 
with the fide lity of filial affection: and the poet, like Old Mortality, 
busies himself in clearing away the moss from the tablets of memory, 
with pious hand restoring and deepening the i inscriptions on ‘ the marbles 
of the slumbering dead.’ 

The trees that wave above him, the leaves that overshadow him, the 
path in which he treads, recall their sadly pleasing recollections : 


‘One shadowy form my dreaming eyes behold, 
That leads my footsteps as it led of old ; 
One floating voice, amid the silence heard, 
Breathes in my ear Love’s long unspoken word : 
These are the scenes thy 3 youthful eyes have known ; 
My heart’s warm pulses claim them as its own! 
The sapling, compassed in thy fingers’ clasp, 
My arms scarce circle in their twice-told grasp |; 
Yet in each leaf of yon o’ershadowing tree 
I read a legend that was traced by thee. 
Year after | year the living wave has beat 
These smooth-worn channels with its trampling feet ; 
Yet in each line that scores the grassy sod 
I see the pathway where thy feet have trod. 
Though from the scene that hears my faltering lay, 
The few that loved thee long have passed away, 
Thy sacred presence all the landscape fills, 
Its groves, and plains, and adamantine hills !? 


It was the custom in the pristine days of Yale College for the Seniors, 
at the opening of each year, to select a ‘member of the Freshman class as a 
sort of protégé. The twain, thus consorted, roomed together, and by an 
ingenious fiction, the elder collegian was supposed to protect and shield 
from insult the still raw and verdant youth. This was done in a variet 
of ways, and amounted to a delusion, perfectly incomprehensible to the 
unsophisticated mind of the Freshman. The idea ix its original conception 
was as magnificent as the subsequent practice was inconsistent. Black- 
ing boots, sweeping rooms, and making fires, might on general principles 
be deemed employments somewhat foreign to the pursuits of a devotee 
at the shrine of Literature and Science, yet they were desirable, compared 
with some of the inflictions imposed upon those who had the misfortune 
to have been in college less than ayear. If the night was particularly cold, 
the Senior bethought him of hydropathy, and the college pump roused the 
innocent sleeper from slumbers where he had been dreaming that he was 
a house on fire, and the engines were trying to put him out. 

Although circumstances of this kind were not unfrequent, yet there 
were instances where the intercourse, in the connection mentioned, was 
civilized, bordering even upon the polite: the Senior aided the other in the 
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accomplishment of his sale defended him om the hostile saeates of 
others, and in many respects seemed to recognize in him the likeness of 
a fellow-creature. From the poem we gather that the elder Holmes was, 
in techinal language, ‘the Freshman’ of Mr. Chancellor Kent : 


—— ‘He whose later fame 
Stamps on our laws his own undying name ;’ 


and from the estimable character of that distinguished man, and from the 
poet’s narration, we are led to suppose that the association of the two 
was of the most friendly description, and the story is very successfully 
told. 

The truth is, sentiment is a dangerous thing to handle, as we imagine 
that it is scarcely divided from the ridiculous by so wide a boundary as 
is accorded to the sublime. In its effects bathos is very similar and quite 
equal to a sea-sickness : it should be studiously abominated, and carefully 
avoided by every well-regulated mind. 

But there are two sides to the question, and the opposite extreme is 
delightful, as the other is unfortunate: of this kind, a happy specimen is 
the passage to which we refer, the opening in memory of his father, and 
it is exceedingly beautiful. It is appropriate to the occasion, for it is but 
natural that the spot should awaken such reflections ; just as it is natural 
that the scenes of youth should recall the friends of youth, though it is 
long since their presence has been known, save in dreams ;-or as it is nat- 
ural that localities should recall events and persons with which they were 
intimately associated. 

It is in great good taste; it is full of sentiment, and yet not sickly, and 
inspires no fear of becoming so; it shows feeling, but a sensible, respect- 
able, earnest feeling, not weak nor ridiculous ; not the silly simperings of 
childish grief, but the manly tribute to affection and memory. 

That a writer should have an acquaintance with the subject of which he 
treats is at all times a fortunate circumstance, and there are cases where 
such a state of things is absolutely indispensable, or the imperious public 
will make observations, harmless perhaps in themselves, yet troublesome 
in their application. Many are the admirers of Nature, and those who 
attempt her description more numerous than those who successfully ac- 
complish the undertaking ; for it is impossible to do this thing without 
having carefully observed and judiciously noted; and here it is that the 
cause of failure is found. In this respect there is no difference between pen 
and pencil, and he who would make true representation must scrutinize 
his subject, whether he paint on canvas or paper. With most descriptive 
writers, there is a lamentable deficiency in practical knowledge of Nature, 
a want of acquaintance with the details of her works, and without this 
knowledge nothing can be done. To describe a landscape well, one must 
at least be able to know a tree from a small pile of bricks ; and he who 
should paint grass red, and sky green, might safely be advised to return 
to first principles. 

That Dr. Holmes describes happily is because he has studied atten- 
tively, and his representations are beautiful only because they are accurate. 

He has perused the book of Nature with the assiduity of a scholar, and 
with close discrimination, not as one who gazes largely over hills and vales, 
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masons oil brooks, but as one who keenly hunts for gems among the 
waters and the sands — and finds them too. That he is considerable of 
a horticulturist we think is apparent, and we more than suspect that he 
handles the garden-hoe and flourishes the watering-pot in his conserva- 
tory as a source of daily amusement; for the completeness of his knowl- 
edge of flowers is evinced by his felicity in describing them; and as to 
birds, he appears to know them by heart. 

Sir Walter Scott is eminently a descriptive poet, and his descriptions 
are beautiful, for they are true to the life. It was the creed of that 
delightful writer that no two scenes in nature are exactly alike, and that 
whoev er copies truly what is before his eyes, will possess the same variety 
in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as 
the range of nature in the scenes he records ; whereas whoever trusts to 
his own imagination, will soon find his own mind circumscribed, and con- 
tracted to a few favorite images, and the repetition of these will soon pro- 
duce that monotony and barrenness which always haunts descriptive poetry 
in the hands of any but the patient worshippers of truth. 


Read the description of the opening of Spring, its birds and flowers, 
and see how truly the Doctor records : 


*TueEn the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze ; 
Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays; 
O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 
Like blue-eyed PaLuas, towers erect and free: 
With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows, 
And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose ; 
Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 
The rival lily hastens to emerge, 
Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips, 
Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. 





‘Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 
The yielding season’s bridal serenade ; 

Then flash the wings returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches.of her forest halls: 
The blue-bird, breathing from his azure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire 3 

The robin, jerking his spamodic throat, 

Repvats «taccato his peremptory note ; 

The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air and spreads his idle wings.’ 


We pause a moment to object to the use of the word ‘ free:’ this 
poor degraded adjective is always tagged on to the end of lines solely 
to make a rhyme, and was never yet known to mean any thing, ex- 
cept perhaps in connection with the Fourth of July, or American Eagle. 
Eyes sparkle ‘joyous and free,’ trees ‘ wave wild and free,’ and we protest 
against it; the word in all such cases is a mere verbal idiot : it does not 
and can not mean any thing. The trees, for instance, never were ‘ free ;’ it 
is impossible i in the nature of the case; they are stuck fast in the ground, 
growing away as hard as they can, and if any body thinks they are ‘free,’ 
just let him try to pull them up. 

Our author has the charm of originality surely : in the way of figures, 
bells are completely in their dotage ; the changes have been rung upon 
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them until the sound is one regular, monotonous, dull ding-dong ; but 
when the Doctor pulls the rope, just listen : 
‘ Tue sexton stooping to the quivering floor 
Till the great caldron spills its brassy roar, 
Whirls the hot axle, counting one by one 
Each dull concussion till his task is done.’ 

The line in italics strikes our fancy : a huge furnaceis in the belfrey ; it 
cooks up ‘roar’ there all day, and at night ‘spills’ it out all over the 
people ; it pours the ‘ brassy roar’ into the porches of the ears, 

‘THaT, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body,’ 
a very lava of sound ; cool, to be sure, so that it burns no one, but half an 
eye can discern it rolling out when ‘ whirls the hot axle.’ The conception 
is happy, and happily expressed. 

The great secret of what is generally and properly termed forcible 
writing, is the putting of strong ideas into the fewest possible words; 
meaning condensed; and he who originates a new thought, and then 
compresses it into one brief sentence, does what is worthy to be written, 
and writes what is worthy to be read. 

‘Veni, vidi, vici,” is held the model of sentences, though even here 
hypercriticism might suggest the shortening of the phrase by two-thirds, 
as the ‘conquering’ must have included the ‘ coming’ and ‘ seeing,’ for 
he could not have staid away, with his eyes shut, and vanquished the foe. 

Our author, as he goes along in his beauty, often stops to give an ex- 
hibition of his strength : as the accomplished athlete amuses with the grace 
and elegance of his motions, then throws himself into position and every 
muscle is rigid, so here there are passages where the sinews of language 
are put to their tension, till each line stands out strained and hard with 
strength. 

Pages, perhaps volumes, have been written about the Press, its power 
for good or for evil, to destroy or build up; but here are four lines which 
would give one, previously uninformed, rather violent notions with refer- 
ence to this ‘bulwark of freedom :’ 
* Anp oh, remember the indignant Press: 

Honey is bitter to its fond caress ; 

But the black venom which its hate lets fall, 
Could shame to sweetness the hyena’s gall!’ 

The Doctor also uses the scalpel on critics with professional skill and all the 
gusto of an amateur; and we believe, by the way, that critics return the 
compliment, and between knife and pen there is rather a sharp passage of 
arms. ‘This the author doubtless expected, and he perhaps had no objec- 
tion to being haunted, at all seasonable hours, by the spectres of those he 
had so ruthlessly dissected. Boston and New-York received a slap which 
appears to make a rattling among the dry bones, as from either city we 
hear the complaining notes of woe; but that Banquo slain be vindicated 
by Banquo’s ghost, was a sequence for which the Doctor's observance of 
human nature had fully prepared him, and like a true philosopher, he 
might still recline undisturbed under his own vine and fig-tree, unappalled 
by the storm whose coming he had foreseen and against whose outbreak 
he had steeled his breast with becoming fortitude. He says: 
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* Harp is the task to point in civil phrase 

One’s own dear people’s foolish works and ways; 
Woe to the friend that marks a touchy fault, 
Himself obnoxious to the world’s assault! 

Think what an earthquake is a nation’s hiss, 
That takes its circuit through a land like this ; 
Count with the census, would you be precise, 
From sea to sea, from oranges to ice; 

A thousand myriads are its virile lungs, 

A thousand myriads its contralto tongues !’ 

But though berated somewhat soundly, we do not know that the Doc- 
tor is imperatively called upon to hide his diminished head in baffled 
confusion, and we hope that he will not insist on becoming an American 
edition of Keats; for we fear a failure, should he attempt the melancholy. 

Different, perhaps, from the genet ral style of his writings, humor is not 
the prev vailing characteristic of this poem : the occasion was not calculated 
to excite levity in the bosom of the writer, and we by no means regret that 
it was so. Many who, fresh from the fun of his published volume, take 
up the book expecting to laugh all the way through it, will doubtless find 
themselves disappointed, and in seeking superficially for the funny passa- 
ges, will overlook much of that which is beautiful, and in which the real 
merit of the poem lies. They will therefore lay it down in the full faith 
and assurance that, upon the whole, it is rather a failure, and unworthy its 
author’s reputation. To such as these we would suggest, ‘ Better than the 
seen lies hid;’ and that an attentive examination will discover excellence 
not apparent upon a casual perusal ; for it will bear reading carefully ; 
is, in fact, worth nothing without it. Works that excessively delight upon 
slight acquaintance, afford a gratification generally as brief as it is great, and 
are often as superficial as those whom they please : as the stream runs shal- 
low whose bottom is without difficulty discovered. We also think that the 
author labored under a disadvantage in the public delivery of his produc- 
tion; for it does better to be read, as then opportunity of attention is 
afforded that rapidity of recitation does not allow. In our estimation, there 
is more in this than most of his other pieces; it has more nerve and 
power, is more solid and substantial; and we venture to say, that those 
who take the trouble to appreciate ‘ Astrea’ will agree in awarding another 
leaf of the laurel to its author, and one not less green than those already 
his own. 

It has frequently been complained, and that with great pertinacity, that 
America has no national literature. From beyond the waters the lamen- 
tation is heard, and mother England chiefly laments the literary degener- 
acy of her race —‘ Rachael weeping for her children.” We are pronounced 
a money-getting, money-loving people, who, barbarian like, are childishly 
delighted with the gold and silver ornaments we string about our necks, 
ignorant, the meanwhile, that man is for a higher purpose than that of 
worshipping baubles. Education we are said to overlook ; literary merit 
falls into neglect and obscurity for want of adequate inducements to sus- 
tain their efforts : talent faints and genius fails for want of the sunshine 
and rain of a proper appreciation. 

If the fact were true as stated, its apology might be found in the cir- 
cumstance that our country is not yet an octogenarian among nations, and 
it were wise in youth to walk with entire confidence on the natural legs, 
before essaying stilts of any description. The pioneer who builds his cabin 
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in the wilderness must seek the necessaries of life before its luxuries; un- 
poetical, perhaps, but imperative ; the order of things that places the sus- 
tenance of the physical before the cultivation of the mental; and it is time 
alone that affords a people the opportunity of improvement in those more 


elegant pursuits which are denied them in an infant state of society, with 
its attendant wants of taste and wealth. 


But if this statement can be satisfactorily accounted for, on the suppo- 
sition of its correctness, it is more easily disposed of by a civil but flat 
contradiction. Have we not novelists, historians, and poets ; not perhaps 
those whom we would presume to array against the world, present and 
past, but yet those of whom we need not be ashamed? Time was when 
our same mother country spoke lightly of us in other respects, and thought 
to chastise the rebels by land and sea, when the Lion was rampant and 
‘Britannia ruled the wave.’ Time may be when she may fall upon Bunker 
Hiils and Yorktowns of Literature. 


J. G. 


A BRUMAL RHYME 


* TueRe never was atruer rhyme. Let us cast away nothing, for we may live to have need 
of such a verse.’ 


I 


Crossine the dreary wold, 
Speeds by a wild, weird form ; 
Below is the frozen mould, 
Above, the blackening storm ; 
And, hark ! a echaunt—while the crinkling rime, 
And swaying, groaning boughs keep time. 


It 


The flowers are in their graves, 
The leaves lie dead around, 
And the silver feet of waves 
Are motionless and bound: 
Not a bird flaps wing on the biting gale, 
And the gray oaks glitter in frosty mail. 


Itt. 


Over the wintry waste 

Of many a ruined soul, 
Despair stalks onward, ice-encased, 

While above the black clouds roll, 
And mutters : ‘ Peaceis a blighted thing, 
Not a bird of joy is on the wing’ 


Iv. 
* No beam of Hope illumes 
The darkly-frowning sky ; 
In pale and frozen tombs 
The shapes of Beauty lie; . 
And founts, where Pleasure quaffed of yore, 
Congealed to marble, flow no more, 
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I 


Tue sky is robed in threatening clouds, 
Torn from the Tempest’s wing, 

That from his dark mysterious caves 

B With sudden shriek doth spring ; 

Ay And earth is quivering fearfully 

As ’t were a living thing. 


















It 


Yet, wrapped in gentle dreams, still lie 
The villagers in sleep, 

Save one, a lone and weary man, 
Who wakes to moan and weep, 

And toss upon his feverish couch 

Like bark on billowy deep. 








Iil 





And as the lightning’s glare illumes 
That hollow eye and cheek, 

And booms the heavy thunder round, 
There comes a quick wild shriek, 

As if the torn and tortured heart 

Its agony must speak. 














Iv 


Deep lines have seamed that lofty brow, 
As streams the mountain side ; 
The painful compress of that lip 
Tells that he fain would hide 
The grief that gushes strong and fierce, 
As the torrent’s rushing tide. 


















v 





Yet shrieks the tempest loud and dread, 
And at each new alarm 

The mighty warriors of the wood 
Fight boldly with the storm ; 

And still as gleams the lightning’s flash, 
Is seen that restless form: 










VI 






Braving the tempest’s direst wrath 
As wildly on he sped : 

Mad rushing winds and roaring waves 
Can wake in him no dread, 

And not with terror pales his cheek, 

Or droops his weary head. 









VII 


But hark! the thunder’s distant tread 
Proclaims his sure defeat, 

And baffled in their furious might 
The tempest winds retreat : 

While joyous notes of victory 

From hill and valley nfeet, 















VIII. 





Now bright through parting clouds appear 
Soft gleams of star-gemmed blue ; 

But oh, that fearful agony * 
Breaks wildly forth anew : 

Still it, O Gop ! for thou canst still 

The human tempest too. 









Stanzas: The Hidden Grief. 
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1x. 







Is it that fires of dark remorse 
Have scathed that anguished heart ? 
At spectres of the guilty past 
Cometh that strange, fierce start ? 
Do fearful visions to that brow 
Its ghastly hue impart ? 








x. 





The soul may writhe in agony 
| Both terrible and strong, 
And, siricken, sad and desolate, 
May suffer deep and long, 
And yet upon its tablets wear 
No trace of guilt or wrong. 


XI. 








| There is a woe whose hidden depths 

May never be revealed, 

| That floweth slowly, steadily, 
Its bitter fount concealed, 

Until the weary one to death 

His joyless life shall yield. 













xII 








There is a grief whose secret power 
The proudest soul can shake, 

And with its dread and withering blight 
Bloom from the spirit take, 

Rusting with its corroding tooth 
The heart it cannot break. 





xItrt. 





But now the brightly-purpled east 
A smile of beauty wears ; 

And springing from his ocean-bed, 
The glorious sun appears, 

To kiss from Narure’s freshened face 

Her pure and fragrant tears. 










XIV. 


On every branch the gossamer 
Extends its pearl-decked wreath ; 

And, fraught from wakening flow’rets, comes 
The zephyr’s incense-breath ; 

Gently it stoops, and softly greets 

The marble brow of Death. 









xv. 


| For on a green and mossy mound 

Beneath a cedar’s shade, 

Sleeping the sleep that knows no dreams, 
That stricken one was laid, 

Serene as when the rosy light 

Of childhood o’er him played : 


xvI 





His thin lips wreathed in smiles that tell 
Rest to his soul is given ; 

His hands clasped o’er the pulseless breast, 
Where grief’s dark storms had striven . 

| But oh, the cause of that deep woe 

Is known alone to Heaven. 
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BOSWELL: THE BIOGRAPHER. 


BY ¥. W. SHELTON. 


As I believe the merits and memory of such a person ought to be thankfully recorded, I shall 
offer a word of defence to the consideration of every reader, a part and but a part of that just 
commendation which might be from thence enlarged, and shall then leave it to his judgment 
whether my error be an excess or defect of commendation.—W a.Ton. 

Ir argues a deal of magnanimity for a whole community to join in the 
ery of ‘mad dog’ when an animal has been unjustly accused. It is as 
much as his life is worth to be abroad, and far easier for every man to 
fetch him a zealous kick in passing, or hit him with sticks, stones, brick- 
bats, and billets of wood, than stop to inquire whether there be any 
‘soundness in his bones.’ When the hue-and-cry is once raised, he is not 
much better than a ‘dead lion.’ This may be defensible policy during 
the summer solstice, when unmuzzled animals ought to conduct themselves 
with much modesty, and restrict their walks to the limits, but it is en- 
tirely abominable to treat an honest, praiseworthy man ‘ like adog.” Yet 
so it is; and it reveals the least amiable trait in human nature, that the 
majority are ever ready to snatch up an evil report and divulge it eagerly. 
Some carry their fondness for defamation to such a pitch that they are no 
better than hyenas, and rake up the dust of an unimpeachable man, or 
hunt the records in hopes to give the lie to his tomb-stone. A hundred 
years are not sufficient to have allayed his dust, or to have confirmed his 
greatness. But it is at least virtuous to join in the popular cry, and when 
the ultimate tribunal of public opinion has once passed upon a man un- 
justly, it is as hard for him to retrieve his own as for the poor, melan- 
choly Magdalen. He goes down to posterity with contempt. ‘The evil 
which men do lives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

Has it ever occurred to any to plead for James Boswell, the biographer ; 
to snatch his memory from the fangs of sarcasm, or the carpings of the 
critic? The idea certainly has entered into the brain of no one, or we 
should not venture, so ill-prepared, to stand up his humble defender. In- 
offensive man that he was, will the peltings of the pitiless storm never cease 
to beat upon his house, or his name to be a proverb? For half a cen- 
tury he has been assailed with every term of ignominy or reproach by the 
whole literary world, down to the paltriest scribe: a poltroon; a syco- 
phant; a canister at the heels of greatness; a jackal leading forth 
the great lion. ‘Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart—see! they bark at 
him.’ The phenomenon of his case has scarcely a parallel in the world 
of letters. How strange is it to have acquired such a Janus-faced, double 
reputation, looking one way on the gratitude of admirers, in another on 
the out-pointed fingers of scorn! Shame and honor, fame and infgny, 
praise and obloquy, never formed such a twin-alliance before; nor did an 
infallible criticism ever assume so compound an expression of face, or con- 
tradict itself flatly in the same breath. Neither was reason, which presumes 
to sit upon his case, ever so unreasonable. To praise a man for his works’ 
sake, and then with outrageous zeal cry out that those very works con- 
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demn him ; to flatter the ad. but to despise the means ; to execrate for 
doing, yet by no means to have the work undone ; to separate the artist 
from the immortal chef-d’ceuvre of art, and consign them to different im- 
mortalities, what is it but to thunder out the contradictory anathema: ‘O 
villain, thou shalt be condemned to everlasting redemption for this ?” 

Of all critics Macaulay knows how with the severest hand to reveal the 
anatomy of character. Yet, subjected to a mode of writing and analysis 
like his, there is no man of weak points who might not be made to ap- 
pear utterly contemptible. To bring together the incongruities, somewhat 
sparse when scattered through a long stretch of life- time, and concentre 
them upon a single page, sparkling with point and antithesis, arranged 
with a nice art to illustrate the most forcible figures of rhetoric, is a mer- 
ciless way of dealing with the subject, though | it may give compactness, 
strength and splendor to the essay. There may be an: antithesis of words for 
which the common observer might not have noticed any corresponding 

antithesis of actions. Foibles, separated far from one another in point of 
time, and forgotten in the cireumstances which produced them, may be 
classified in ascending degrees of folly, until they have reached a terrible 
climax on paper. That which is very nice in fact may be rendered 
very disgusting in description; and most men of healthy morals would 
‘suffer some,’ after their character had been exposed on a post-mortem 
examination. There is indeed no gainsaying the conclusions arrived at, and 
the truth of the admirable analysis, but soc iety can not look on every phase 
at once, and many men who have passed tolerably well with the crowd, 
may be thus crucified on sharp points, and made the victims of a style of 
writing. Thus Boswell is condemned to unenviable fame for his achieve- 
ment in literature; and Horace Walpole, in spite of his studies, wit, 
ivacity and original turn; his eminent appreciation of art, and collec- 
tions in vertu ; out of that very budget of letters which confirms his rep- 
utation, and makes his genius shine out, as well as fills up a chasm in 
history is proved to be the most frivolous man of any age or country. 
Yet it is not more: certain that one was the most eminent in biography, 
and the other in letter-writing, than that Macaulay himself is the most 
admirable of critics. 

What we propose is, to set down something in extenuation ; to throw a 
little more weight into the scale of ‘ good works,’ and to show that the 
world has judged too harshly of James Boswell. But if it should be said 
that there is little ground “of dispute, and that public opinion, when 
settled down, is infallible, we_reply, that our age is not so far remote from 
his that it should have passed upon him its last judgment. It is not too 
late that a wrong decision should be revised or rescinded; although the 
case must soon reach the last court for the correction of errors. It is not 
too late while the great man yet speaks dogmatically, (and the echo of 
his voice never dies,) while commentators yet add to the mass of testimony, 
andsthese are in turn commented on, and lastly an intolerable sharpness 
of Tebuke is administered to Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Sub judice lis 
est. We presume that no very grave misdemeanors will be imputed to 
the man as the reason for which he has been hunted down from age to 
age, and every rising generation taught to scorn their benefactor. It is 
not that he was a very ‘strange man ,certaingy, with peculiar instincts which 
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led him into eccentric modes of action, (for what man has not his weak- 
ness?) that he once walked among the crowds on some gala-day, wearing 
a placard upon his hat with the inscription ‘ Corsica Boswell,’ or that once, 
being in wine, he behaved unseemly in the rigid presence of Mrs. Hannah 
More. ‘To these vanities, light as air in comparison, he might have added 
weightier faults, and the British public would never have exacted such a 
penalty. Greater men have acted worse and fared better. One may be 
guilty of all manner of treason against society, and go at large, but who 
will forgive him for being a servile, fawning sycophant? Well, suppose 
the biographer to have done all that is alleged against him.; to have 
dogged the steps of the great man; to have watched him in his out-goings 
and his in-comings ; to have hung upon his lips, and treasured up his phi- 
losophy; to have suffered meekly his rebukes, and sought his approval 
with smiles bordering on adulation; was there nothing pardonable in 
this? Was there no good trait concealed beneath the garb of humility ? 
Had he done all this in presence of mere earthly greatness; had he hum- 
bled himself before the insignia of royal power, that might be deserving 
of scorn; but to pay unwonted homage to the attributes of immortal 
Mind — to sit meekly at the feet of Gamaliel—this is the best kind of syco- 
phancy, and can not be exercised by the dull, the ignorant, or the unreflecting. 
The public are every day guilty of worse weaknesses, when they are earried 
to the utmost bounds of extravagance ; when they crown their favorites 
with roses, and drag them in triumphal chariots. Consistency is a jewel. 
What! may one almost worship the mere form of external beauty with- 
out censure, and be scorned for doing homage to the might of Intellect ? 
Between the two, what comparison is there with regard to worthiness ¢ 
The one temporal —the other eternal; the one apt to be a counterfeit 
presentment, at the best a mere symbol —the other, the thing itself which 
the first s/gnifies. What are the best endowments of Venus; the most 
charming grace ever imagined ; the loveliest smiles ever lighted? These 
must wax old, or be changed tu a hideous aspect, but that shall 
‘flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements.’ 

So far from deserving censure, we should judge the biographer to be 
worthy of all praise for his conduct, and so far elevated above his de- 
tractors as his enthusiasm carried him farther in the adoration of genius. 
The charge lies not so much in the fact of his being a disciple, as in the 
manner in which he proclaimed himself to be such. But examine it 
seriously, and the accusation usually made against him falls to the ground. 
A sycophant is a parasite, and a parasite is one who courts the tables of 
the rich, and earns a weleome by flattery. It is not the mere act of 
prostration or outward humility which is sufficient to make up the charae- 
ter. The meaning of the word involves a base or unworthy motive, as 
when one crouches and fawns like a dog, through fear of chastisement, or 
plays a servile part to accomplish an unworthy end. The application can 
not be made to Boswell, because the bad motive is entirely wanting. Had 
he been so contemptible as is alleged, the great man who was above de- 
ceit, and not wanting in bluntness, would have found him intolerable, and 
thrust him out of his presence. 

It is an indirect insult to the memory of the lexicographer to cherish 
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the idea that he would herbert in his path a Modhhieud or a 4: Ratterer, or to 
warp into an expression of contempt the jocular remarks which he might 
have applied to the peculiarities of his friend. The attack loses all its 
speciousness, as the object of Boswell is well known; which was, to write 
the life of Dr. Johnson, and the illustrious author knew and encouraged the 
design. The perpetual attendance, and attitude of listening, so offensive 
in appearance, were necessary to the fulfilment of the plan. If a person 
were preparing to write a history, and his researches were to be diligent 
and of any value, would he not push them into every quarter where 
information could be obtained ; into the most unexplored recesses of the 
library ; into the most antique books which time had spared, as well 
as by personal inquiry to a degree of obtrusiveness which only the 
cause justified? And how then may one prepare himself to write biography 
when the subject still lives? There is but one resort, but one fountain 
of the knowledge which he wishes to acquire, and if he seeks it constantly 
is there any thing mean in this? We know well enough that such is 
not the usual course adopted. Death is suffered first to reach his ‘ shining 
mark,’ and then the biographer begins a vain search to discover that 
which is irretrievably lost. The record is professedly inaccurate ; he can 
but present the remains of great men— the poor fragments saved out of 
the rich matériel of their lives. It appears that there is great credit to be 
bestowed on diligent research to recover some worm-eaten memento, and 
only contempt on the parsimonious care which would prevent it from 
being Jost. There is great rejoicing over some stray fact, but a very cold 
reception for the ‘ninety and nine, which went not astray. How many 
gems and jewels are buried up in darkness, which ought to sparkle glon- 
ously in the light! How many pure and beautiful things are lost to 
literature, which must have been beyond all price, since their very frag- 
ments are ypvorwrepa ypvoov — more golden than gold! Hence works 
which are called ‘Lives’ are for the most part failures, and while there 
are many admirable historians there is but one biographer. Indeed the 
requisites for the latter are so different, and so peculiar, that it is to be 
despaired of whether any greater perfection will be arrived at in this de- 
partment. Public acts make up history, and are no sooner developed 
than they find their safe and enduring place in the nation’s archives. Out 
of such a mass, it is the duty of the historian not more to select and 
arrange, than to reduce to philosophical principles ; but it is different with 
the biographer, where the map extendeth not over the range of many 
centuries, but the short space of one man’s life. It is the part of the first 
to deduce the proper lessons,to condense, to arrange: the narrative bears 
the same relation to the events, as the Veni, vidi, vici of Cesar to the 
battle. It is the duty of the other not to philosophize, but to collect and 
record, it matters not how much, whatever will serve to lay open the 
character of the subject. One looks on as'from a high point over the im- 
mense field, and leaps from promontory to sun-lit pr romontory ; the other 
conducts you over a circumscribed place in the communion of a ‘spirit, into 
the bowers of the garden, or the alcove of the library, as with Cowper at 
Chertsey, or Pope at the shades of Twickenham. The one is read with the 
cold eye of philosophy, which never shrinks aghast from the bloodiest 
battles ; the other with the warmth of regard and human sympathy. The 
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one is but a game, rendered amusing by the adroit players; the other 
illustrates a social existence, introduces you to the fire-side, where the feel- 
ings and affections cluster, and into the circles of friends where wit, 
genius, and eloquence flow unconstrained. Who is able to perform the 
latter office properly, unless it be some friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother? The great Dr. Johnson in this province falls far below his de- 
spised contemporary. The ‘Lives of the Poets, though admirable, can not 
pretend to do this, and are tincturedin many cases by the strong prejudice 
of the writer, and charged with injustice. The art of biography consists 
in letting the subject illustrate his own history or character. Plutarch’s 
Lives are rather History, or parts of History. They are written centuries 
after many of the characters ceased to exist, and some are thrown as far 
back as the heroic ages, and have to do with as veritable personages as 
Blue Beard, or Jack the Giant Killer. 

The biographer of Dr. Johnson, in accomplishing his work after such a 
plan, has conferred on the author a kind of immortality independent of 
the posthumous fame which follows great men, and which would not 
have been conferred by his works alone, although these retain their rank 
among the English classics. The stately periods, such as that with which 
Rasselas sets out, all weighed in the balance, and to be pronounced with 
grand intonation; the sesquipedalian words of the Rambler; the pomp 
of style so characteristic of the man; these have given way to purer taste, 
and to the chaster graces of the Saxon. The public taste has completely 
shifted since the days of the essayists. New schools have arisen, and 
thrust out the old disciples, who, if they are not forgotten, are hastily 
passed by the crowd, in their desire for fresher novelty. In poetry, the 
cumbersome books of the Epie are thrown aside for the livelier cantos of 
Don Juan ; and now none reads, for nobody writes, an epic poem. It is 
‘all the same in prose. The newspaper has taken the place of the 
essay, and a more exciting romance supplies the place of Richardson’s 
novel.’ The taste for reading has become too prevalent and too ravenous, 
either too utilitarian or too spoiled by excessive stimulus, to draw from 
the ‘ pure wells of English undefiled” The ancient public of the Athe- 
nians was in many respects a prototype of the capriciousness of ours. 
Te véos xeyeras—lIs there any news? Who turns to refresh himself with 
the speculations of Addison, when every newspaper will furnish him with 
more exhilarating themes ; or examines the gentle limning in the portrait- 
ure of Sir Roger de Coverley? Who reads (except the scholar) Sir 
Charles Grandison, or Clarissa Harlowe, when any modern novel will 
afford more blood-thirsty heroes and melo-dramatic heroines? Even the 
Great Unknown is thrust aside; and where hundreds read Scott, thou- 
sands are at this moment delighted with the history of ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ and the happy destinies of the gentle Agnes. 

Thus, by the inevitable law of change, the most far-spread reputations 
must in time become abbreviated, or fade from their original brightness, 
while the waters of forgetfulness gather around and threaten to engulf 
the most imperishable works. After all, what do we know even of those 
whose reputation is freshest? When the best biographers have collected 
all their facts, and all the materials they can muster, what a poor, vague, 
unsubstantial idea do they present of the persons they commemorate! 
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Even with the aid of a correct likeness affixed, do we fail to embody the 
character which they set forth, and illustrate so many traits. We are ac- 
quainted with many facts concerning them; that Pope was irascible, 
Cowper melancholy, and Goldsmith a spendthrift ; but do we see them, as 
it were, face to face, or grasp them as with the hand of friendship? The 
written works form but a small part of the emanations of a great mind; of 
the sparks and scintillation which attrition kindles. There is the flash of wit, 
so sudden and so subtle in its elements that its very nature is to evanesce ; 
the apt thought, which must not be changed in its apt expression; the 
spontaneous eloquence which gathers its passion from the passing object, 
from the thunder-cloud which breaks that instant over-head, from the sun- 
shine, which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the voice of a small bird, 
or the expanding beauties of a flower; there are the gorgeous visions 
painted by a single dash of description —the inspiration enkindled in a 
moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud, or like the morniny dew. 

Who is there that can watch a man so closely as to lose nothing of the 
divine essence of genius which is continually escaping as a candescent body 
throws off its particles of light? There is only one instance in which this 
has been in any degree accomplished, and that by one who has ever since 
received for his pains the ingratitude of the Republic of Letters; an 
ingratitude more obdurate than that of the Athenians which sometimes 
relented, and although it banished first, or condemned to death, yet after- 
ward shed tears, and erected statues. We repeat, that no man ever en- 
joyed the same kind of immortality as the despised Boswell has conferred 
on his subject. ‘The laurels are fresh and green as yesterday; they will 
be a century hence as green as they are to-day. He has had justice done 
to him at the expense of vast injustice to another ; he has been grouped 
with his distinguished compeers in a manner so natural, so life-like, upon 
the canvas, that posterity extol the picture with the highest words of 
criticism, yet in the same breath with the most malignant abuse revile the 
painter. The great author and lexicographer is embalmed to all ages. 
After he emerged from Bolt Court, and his palmiest glory began, it is to all 
the world as though he had never died. But he is before us, not wrapped 
in swathings, or Egyptian balsams; not in a resemblance which does not 
speak, or in the statue which can not give from its dead eyes the expres- 
sion of the soul. He lives—he moves: we behold him in his grotesquest 
attitudes as vividly as if he were now present ; we listen to the ipsissima 
verba, the sharp reply and rejoinder which wound up the case at issue, as 
though his lips moved. The guests arrive, the conversation is enkindled ; 
Burke, Fox, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds are at the board. We 
have the soul of every banquet—the very essence of wit which flashed 
among that brilliant throng. The grave has long closed over the mortal 
part of each; the club is extinct, but the spirit of all is preserved. Who 
has wrought out this wonderful achievement? It is time that an end were 
put to looking the gift-horse in the mouth. If there is no gratitude in the 
world of letters, let justice be done. Because the biographer had his 
faults and failings, of which his own family were ashamed, is that any 
reason why he should not have the benefit of the maxim, De mortuis nal 
nisi bonum? Does that afford the shadow of an excuse for more serious 
calumnies, and for certain persons to show their own smartness by at- 
tempting to exhibit his folly, and to display at the same time their own 
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wit and his want of it? If he was willing to render himself ridiculous 
to his own age, it was for the benefit of posterity, and posterity should be 
the last to refuse indulgence, or to upbraid him with the folly. Those who 
were eye-witnesses to his obsequiousness without knowing the object, might 
justly have entertained for what had the aspect of sycophancy a feeling of 
disgust. But when the client’s grotesque and squalid garb has passed away 
with the actor from the stage, and nothing but what is pleasant remains ; 
nothing but the great work which cost him such asacrifice of time, labor and 
dignity ; itis affectation, it is ingratitude, to heap contempt upon his memory. 
Let the truth be adhered to. A distinguished writer has pronounced him 
a man of contemptible parts with the same justice that he has pronounced 
Xenophon to be a man of small parts who wrote the Cyropzdia. 

In almost the same sentence wherein he sets him down the first of 
biographers — as much as Homer was the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare 
the first of dramatists, Demosthenes the first of orators— he declares him 
to be a man of the feeblest and meanest intellect; a contradiction which 
he himself acknowledges to be strange in the extreme. Now the very 
idea of writing biography after such a plan wasoriginal ; and originality 
is the highest mark, and involves the very idea of genius: but to assert 
that he who not only conceived the idea, but carried it out successfully, 
was a fool or a blockhead, is absurd, unjust, and contradictory, and ought 
to brand the calumniator with folly. It argues still greater rashness to 
appeal to the book itself, after acknowledging it to be a ‘ very great work,’ 
as the ground and evidence of the charge. Certainly, the pleasure, the 
instruction to be derived from it ought to banish every such reflection 
against the author. One generation is too apt to be the mere echo of the 
opinions of another—to suffer old errors to slumber, and unjust stigmas 
to remain. The white flag ought to wave over the grave of the innocent, 
although for a century that grave has been dishonored. In that singular 
work which we have mentioned, is a preservation of the past so remark- 
able, that we are reminded of the chambers which have been revealed at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. There the brush and pencil of the artist are as 
fresh as the colors of yesterday ; but desolation reigns in the solitary courts : 
the eloquence which prevails there is the eloquence of silence; and only 
imagination can re-people the deserted halls with the forms of the departed. 
Time has spared; the progress of decay has been arrested: and the 
beautiful tints remain fixed and vivid upon the walls. But it is more diffi- 
cult to render permanent the hues and coloring which genius casts over 
its most unstudied thoughts, which are only intended to give present 
delight, to lull the flying pain, or charm the passing hour. Here is a 
gallery presented to us, yet filled with animation; voices echo in the 
chambers which have not been deserted; the tapestry moves; the glorious 
society are there; we enjoy the very soul of the banquet ; the hilarious 
company of wit, learning, and eloquence. For one who has created this 
strong illusion, or rather preserved a stronger reality, has no better reward 
been assigned than a fame equivocal as that which attaches to Erostratus, 
who set fire to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The evil must one day 
be repaired. So long as that constellation is seen in the literary heavens, 
so long shall he who has pointed it out to our admiration shine, it is 
true, with diminished light and with a different glory, but no less a star 
in the midst of that splendid galaxy. 
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Stanzas : The Haunted Heart. 


Ir was a castle, old and high, 
That seemed to shoulder up the sky, 
And look defiance at the world below ; 
And all around and far away, 
A lordly forest sloping lay, 
In leagues of under-gloom and upper-glow. 


It was a youth of listless mood, 
Who met a lady in the wood, 
As he, an onward pilgrim, wandered there ; 
To him her beauty was so bright, 
It filled the shade with sudden light, 
And like a burst of music charmed the air. 









Without a sign of fear or guile, 
She cast at him a glance, a smile, 
And passed ; he walked as in a swoon of joy, 
But turned, a little farther on, 
And lo! the radiant form was gone, 
And in the path he saw an infant boy. 






It followed him with timid tread : 
‘ Perhaps the child is hers, he said ; 
Then took the tiny dimpled hand: ‘ If not, 

The lady I will yet o’ertake, 
And for a homeless infant’s sake, 
I shall be loved of her, nor all forgot.’ 


He found her. ‘’T is a lovely child, 
She murmured, as again she smiled, 
‘ And let him come to me when he is grown.’ 
Then held him with her finger-tips, 
Put back his ringlets, kissed his lips, 
And left the wanderer and the boy alone. 


The pilgrim reached his home at last, 
And there the infant grew so fast, 
The weeks of growth were as the growth of yeara 
‘Now, be you mortal child or ghost, 
Go, seek the castle, said the host, 
‘ And tell the lady all my love and tears’ 











The stripling guest obeyed, returned : 
‘I went, he said, ‘nor was I spurned; 
The lady heard my simple story through. 
She thought my growth is wonderful, 

She thought me good, nor very dull, 
But, for the rest, she has no love for you.’ 
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‘Imp ! cried the lover, springing up, 
‘You slept with me, you shared my cup, 
And — was your childish company ; 
ut, neath your rosy-faced disguise 
A tempter’s dark enchantment lies, 
And death at once the penalty shall be !’ 


His dagger sought the stripling fair ; 
It clove alone the empty air, 
And where the boy had been, a giant stood; 
A giant shadow, tall and grim, 
That fiercely glared and leapt at him, 
With flaming eyes, that seemed to burn for blood. 


Oh ! then, beneath the monster’s touch, 
And gasping in the stifling clutch, 

He felt his force and courage sink away : 
He could have met a mortal foe, 
But vain the hope to overthrow 

The shadow in whose demon-grasp he lay. 


The giant rose, and sat aloof: 
‘ Beside your fire, beneath your roof, 
He said, ‘and wheresoe’er you think to go, 
A child no more, I follow still, 
To haunt your life, to wreak my will, 
And be the vision of a voiceless woe.’ 


And, day by day, a shape of gloom, 
The monster sat within the room, 

And watched its victim with a dark delight; 
And if he ceased to toil and pray, 
Or strove to drive the shape away, 

It flew upon him with a fiendish might. 


And if he wandered in the wood, 
Or paced beside a river's flood, 
It suddenly appeared and seized him there, 
As if to cast him in the stream ; 
And if he slept, it came —a dream, 
And wore a thousand forms of mad despair. 


At length the lover loved again, 
And from the happy morning when 
He wedded, never more the shape was seen, 
But only seemed to linger near, 
And through the cottage-windows peer, 
Or moan like wind around the home serene. 


But when a child of mortal race 

Was born, and with a sweeter grace 
Than his the pilgrim youth had found before, 

A wail as of a fleeting ghost 

Was heard, and in the distance lost, 
And sadly haunting sounds returned no more! 
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TO L.M. 8. 





Perisu thy thought! It doubts the faith of one 
Who from first sight has loved thee steadfastly : 
As th’ Indian hunter watches still the sun, 
His guide, thine image ever is with me. 
Then think not, if I dally with the crowd, 
I slacken my allegiance unto'thee ; 
Think not, if I shall flatter not aloud, 
My heart yearns aught the less incessantly ; 
For [ have yoked my spirit with thy destiny, 


Which bears fruition to my hope or — mise ry. 


Paut S8r10evotn 
February 14, 1847, 











THE RECLUSE. 





BY RALPH SEAWULF. 


PART II. 


‘Sort as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell..— GoLpsmirTa. 


..... ‘Or the future, a single span only is left to me. Itis with the 

past that I have to do. To it all my thoughts revert; in it all my affec- 
tions centre; and the farther back through the gathering mist of years I 
glance, the purer and holier do its reminiscences , become, 
_ *My love for the past may be an old man’s weakness; and probably 
you will regard what I am about to say as but an eridence of the imbe- 
cility of my old age. But I do love to recall the scenes of earlier years, 
and dwell in memory upon the days of innocent and happy childhood. I 
have even sometimes thought, that possibly there might be more of true 
philosophy in the favorite “doctrine of the disciples of Pythagoras, than 
modern theory is willing to admit. Else, why is it that, in the evening 
of life, the mind, which in its noon-day vigor grapples successfully with the 
strongest of its peers, penetrates the intricacies of science, and unfolds the 
mysteries of creation; why is it that that mind, wasting away from year 
to year by a decay se arcely pereeptible, is finally lost in the simplicity of 
second childhood? May not the old age of man complete a cycle, which, 
commencing with his birth, is terminated only by the passage of his soul 
into that of the new-born infant? This may be an idle conjecture, a mere 
phantasy of the brain, if you will; still it is a pleasant thought, and one 
the mind loves to dwe il upon. 

‘But I was speaking of other days; of pleasures that are past, not gone; 
for I derive as much true enjoy ment from the remembrance of them, as I 
did when they were passing fleetly before me. And I assure you, my 
young friend, that should a benignant Provipence lengthen out your days 
as it has mine, you will look back upon the present period of your life, and 
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that which has already gone before, as the happiest of your existence. The 
smiles of fortune in after years can not brighten the spring-time of life. You 
will excuse me, therefore, if I seem to dwell too long upon incidents trivial 
in themselves ; but which, in their influence upon my whole career, have 
been of momentous interest to me. 

‘You will find my talk to be somewhat rambling; for I shall not con- 
fine my narrative to the order in which the various scenes of my life actu- 
ally occurred ; but shall for the present omit the less important incidents, 
being desirous in the commencement to acquaint you with the causes 
which led me to forsake the world and seek shelter in this cheerless spot. 

‘Scarcely fifteen summers had passed over my head when, bidding adieu 
to relatives and friends in a distant part of the country, I came to yonder 
city, at that time a little village, and with a heart burning with the warm 
impulses and glorious aspirations of youth, enrolled my name as a mem- 
ber of the College located there. Never shall I forget the sensations I felt 
on leaving home for the first time to dwell with strangers. Three-score 
of years and more have not been sufficient to obliterate from my memory 
the occurrences of that day. On that day I saw for the last time my now 
sainted mother; on that day I impressed the last fond kiss upon the lips 
of an only sister; and on that day I unconsciously bade adieu for ever to all 
whom I had then learned to love and admire; to the companions of my 
infancy, and of my school-boy days; to all the scenes of my early child- 
hood, and to the places destined, alas! to know me no more for ever. 

‘With mingled enfotions of joy and sorrow, I entered upon the student’s 
life. A few weeks’ absence, however, and the novelty of my position, soon 
reconciled me to the separation which at first was so painful, and I began 
to devote myself with no little enthusiasm to my prescribed studies. Natu- 
rally fond of books, I felt my college exercises to be no task, while my 
recreations came to me with a deeper relish after the close mental applica- 
tion which had preceded them; and being of a retiring and unobtrusive 
disposition, I formed few intimacies among my fellow-students. We were, 
it is true, but a little band, my own class numbering only fifteen ; still 
among that small number, more than one true heart was to be found. 
There was one in particular who is endeared to me by a thousand recol- 
lections which, even at this distant day, his virtues and devoted affection 
for me are constantly calling to remembrance. For two years we occu- 
pied together the same room, pursued the same studies, and shared the 
same pastimes. Having never known a brother’s love, my heart became 
knit to his by ties of the closest friendship. But not by me alone was he 
thus beloved. By his gentlemanly deportment, and the frankness of his 
disposition, he had won the love and esteem of the whole circle of his ae- 
quaintance. To his books he applied himself with great diligence ; and 
being endowed with a mind of no ordinary cast, he without difficulty 
reached and retained the foremost place among us. With the noble res- 
olution to please his friends, and to fit himself for future usefulness, he 
toiled hard by night and by day. With untiring perseverance he crept 
up the hill of knowledge ; but ere he could put forth his hand to grasp the 
object of his hopes, death rushed between! 

‘For several months previous to this sad event, I had observed the at- 
tack, and watched the stealthy progress of the insidious disease which was 
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gnawing at his heart-strings, ond consuming his life’s blood. Although a 
native and a resident, from birth, of the town, he was, so far as the kind 
offices of affectionate relatives were concerned, as much a stranger in the 
place as I was. His father and mother and an only sister were absent in 
a foreign country, and wholly ignorant of the impending fate of their af- 
fectionate son and beloved brother : and upon me consequently devolved 
the sad duty of ministering to his dying wants. As his strength gradually 
failed him, and the color faded from his once ruddy cheeks, he seemed to 
become reconciled to his lot; and it was only in his frequent allusions to 
his parents and sister, that he betrayed how strong a hold life had upon 
him. 

‘At length, on one bright morning in June, I had raised his feeble head 
from the pillow, that he might once more look through the open window, 
by the bed-side, upon the blooming roses and the blossoming fruit- trees, 
and listen to the melody of the birds, which always sounds so sweetly to 
the ears of the dying. I had drawn my chair close to his side, and sat 
silently watching the slow and hardly perceptible pulsations, as I held his 
hand in mine. His look of sweet resignation betokened that all was peace 
within. At length, opening his calm ‘and deeply-expressive eyes full upon 
me, he said in a feeble voice, ‘ My dear friend, your looks betray the anxiety 
you feel for me. Your fears are cor rect; I shall soon be gone. Perhaps 
this very day is to be my last. Even now I feel the spirit parting from the 
body. "When my dear parents return, tell them all; tell them every thing 
concerning my sickness; tell them that their son died i in peace ; and — and 
—do n’t forget my beloved sister! Be to her what you have been to me ; 
be a brother to her also; oh! be to her all that you can be!’ Exhausted 
by the effort, he sank back again upon his pillow. Half an hour after he 
was no more! 

‘We bore his body to the grave. But in the long and solemn funeral 
procession, while here and there the moistened cheek and sad look de- 
noted the bereaved friend, no careless or indifferent spectator was found. 
All felt the common loss, and many were the tears dropped upon our com- 
rade’s grave; for we had all known him, all loved him, and we all wept 
for him,’ 





MARRIED. 


Your souls, like shadows on the ground, 
Which mingle when the golden sun 
Burns in mid-heaven, by Hymen’s torch, 
This day are blended into one. 


Seraph of Lover, who lookest down 
With transport on a scene like this, 
Where claspéd hands and wedded hearts 
Symbol the sum of human bliss: 


Watch o’er them ever; with thy smile 
Banish all gloomy shapes of ill: 
So may their latest days of life 
Find them thy faithful votaries still. 
Washington, Jan. 2, 1851. 


Philadelphia, 1851. 


Lines to my Specs. 


LINES TO M Y SPECS. 


BY THOMAS MACKBLIAR. 





I. 


Mazontvzs rehearsed a tale of arms, 

And Naso told of curious metamorphoses; 
Unnumbered pens have pictured woman’s charms, 

While crazy Lex gave vent to rhymes on porpoises : 
But mine the glory to recount thy worth, 

O crystal Specs ! that peep’st invisibly 

Into mine eyes, and giv’st them power to see 
What else they had not seen in heaven or earth. 

Thou second sight, that sham’st old Scotia’s seers ! 
Thou vision-giver of the scenes that lie 

_ the reach of unanointed eye, 

ar, far away in sight-confounding spheres ! 

Thou scal’st the very fortress of the stars, 
And climb’st its gate for me, and lettest down the bars. 


Ir. 


Without thee, what were life? A misty vision, 

A murky morn, ne’er breaking from its gloom ; 
A barren world, without a field elysian — 

A weary waste, with not a flower in bloom! 
When, in time past, thou gottest first a-straddle 
This nose of mine, a sort of nasal saddle, 

Mine optics capered in the field of sight, 

Like a young horse, let loose among the clover, 
That kicks his heels, and flies the meadow over, 

And loudly whinnies in his fond delight : 

Now, soberer grown, I sit like reverend sage 

Beside the hearth-stone while old Winter blows ; 

I place thee on my patriarchal nose, 

And gravely ponder Wisdom’s pregnant page. 


Irr. 


Art’s wondrous world thou layest bare to me; 
The painter’s skill, the sculptor’s graceful line : 
Thou openest the entrance to the mine 

Of hidden treasures of philosophy; 

Or, by thy magic power, I plume the wing, 

And fly to realms where deathless poets dwell : 

I hear the lays their lips immortal sing, 

And list the tales their tongues were wont to tell. 

By thee I scan the ‘human face divine, 

The pleasing study loved so long and well ; 

I mark the graces that within it shine, 

When in the breast the deep emotions swell, 

Till mine own heart impulsively gives vent 

To streams, of gladness and affection blent. 


ed 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


TALLULAH, AND oTHER Poems. By Henry R. Jackson. In one volume: pp. 235. Savan- 
nah: Joun M. Cooper. New-York: Coo.iper, Pearl-street. 

We shall demonstrate to our readers that the author of this little volume is 
a poet ; that he possesses the feeling, the refinement, the power of*description, the 
love of nature, and the command of mellifluous language, which entitle him to that 
honored appellation. We met, many years ago, a brief poem of this writer, which 
had the effect to attract our attention to any piece bearing his name that we after- 
ward encountered. It bore the simple title ‘My Father; and was in the follow- 
ing ‘ words that burn : 


* As die the embers on the hearth, The tree beneath whose friendly shade 


{ 
And o’er the floor the shadows fall, Thy trembling feet had wandered forth ; 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, The very prints those feet had made 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, When last they feebly trod the earth: 
I see a form in yonder chair 
That grows beneath the waning light ; ‘ And thought, while countless ages fled, 


The pallid brow and locks of white. Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 


There are the wan, sad features — there Thy vacant seat would vacant stand ; 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand ; 


‘My Farner! when they laid thee down, And widowed in this cheerless world 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, The heart that gave its love to thee ; 
And left thee sleeping all alone Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, More closely round the falling tree: 

I know not why, I could not weep, 
The soothing drops refused to roll, ‘Oh! Father! then for her and thee 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, Gushed madly forth the scorching tears ; 
Which settles tearless on the soul ! And oft, and long, and bitterly, 
Those tears have gushed in later years; 
‘ But when I saw thy vacant chair, For as the world grows cold around, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, And things take on their real hue, 
Thy book —the pencilled passage where °T is sad to learn that love is found 
Thine eye had rested last of all: Alone above the stars with you!’ 


We have not a word to add to this. If any reader can peruse these lines with- 
out tears, he has no feelings in common with us. Every true father who reads 
them, will join in an aspiration, honorable alike to affection and humanity, that 
when his time shall come to ‘ go hence and be no more seen, some beloved child 
may remember him in thoughts from the inner soul like these. Of the longer poem 
with which the volume before us opens, we shall not at present speak; farther than 
to say, that it embodies the natural poetical reveries and reflections of a thoughtful 
mind and reverent heart, during a ‘Sabbath on the Mountains,’ in the sublime and 
beautiful presence of the great Falls of Tallulah. It is to the shorter pieces that we 
desire more especially to call the attention of our readers ; and we proceed at once 
to that ‘labor of love.’ Our author, it would seem, was an officer in a corps of the 
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Georgia volunteers, in the late war with Mexico; and on one occasion he ‘ poured 
out his heart’ in the subjoined lines to ‘ My Wife and Child :’ 


‘ Tue tattoo beats; the lights are gone ; | 
The camp around in slumber lies ; 
The night, with solemn pace moves on, | 
The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 
But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. | 
| 
| 


*] think of thee, oh! dearest one! 
Whose love mine early life hath blest ; 
Of thee and him, our baby son, 
Who slumbers on thy gentle breast: 
Gop of the tender, frail, and lone, 
Oh! guard that little sleeper’s rest! 


‘ And hover, gently hover near 
To her whose watchful eye is wet ; 
The mother-wife, the doubly dear, 
In whose young heart have freshly met | 
Two streams of love so deep and clear, 
And cheer her drooping spirits yet! 


* Now, as she kneels before Tuy throne, 


Oh! teach her, Ruter of the skies! 


That while, by Tuy behest alone, 


Earth’s mightiest powers fall or rise, 


No tear is wept to Tuee unknown, 


Nor hair is lost, nor sparrow dies! 


‘That Tov canst stay the ruthless hand 


Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 
That only by Tuy stern command 

The battle ’s lost, the soldier ’s slain ; 
That from the distant sea or land 

Tuov bring ’st the wanderer home again 


*‘ And when upon her pillow lone 

Her tear-wet cheek is sadly press’d, 
May happier visions beam upon 

The bright’ ning currents of her breast; 
Nor frowning look, nor angry tone, 

Disturb the sabbath of her rest!” 


But it was not alone of his own sad emotions, nor of the wife and child he had 
left behind him, that our poet thought and wrote. After the battle’s strife was 
over, he mused upon ‘ The Dead of the Georgia Regiment, and gave to his generous 


thoughts these touching words : 


*‘Wuere the turbid Rio Grande 
Rushes swiftly to the bay ; 
Where the gray Sierra Madre 

Looms o’er sunny Monterey: 


* At Victoria, at Tampico, 
Where San Juan’s ramparts rise ! 
And where snow-capped Orizaba 
Freezes in the torrid skies : 


‘Ye are slumbering, gallant soldiers ! 
Each upon his couch of sand: 

Death had tapped but once his tattoo, 
And ye were a silent band. 


* Who is posting now the watches 
Round the still and sleeping camp? 
Who is giving now the challenge, 
When with dew the earth is damp? 


* As ye saw the torrid sunset 
On the jagged mountain shine, 
And retreat was beat at evening, 
Who commanded then the line? 


‘Patriot soldiers ! gallant Georgians! 
Who leads on the column now, 
As in dreams your eager spirits 
Rush upon your country’s foe? 


‘From your eyes do gushing tear-drops 
Trickle down your sun-burnt cheeks, 
As some feeble, dying comrade 
Of his Georgia children speaks ? 


‘Or have dreams of home and kindred 
From your slumbers quickly fled, 

As the shaggy wolf, at midnight, 
Howls above your desert bed ? 


‘Do ye hear the raging northers ! 
Do they break your deep repose, 
As they rush and roar from mountains 
Covered with eternal snows? 


‘Calm your slumbers, dauntless soldiers? 
Suns were hot and sands were deep, 
Marches long, and knapsacks heavy, 
When ye threw them off to sleep! 


‘ Deep your rest, ye gallant soldiers! 
Wolf may how}, and savage yell; 
Rushing, roaring from the mountains, 

Northers into rage may swell: 


‘ Still ye Jie, in tranquil slumber, 
Through the grave’s protracted night, 
Waiting till Gop’s own reveillé, 
Beating, rouse the dead to light! 


There is a something, yet what it is we can scarcely tell, that reminds us, while 
reading Mr. Jacksoyn’s verse, of the poetry of Joun Rupotrn Surermeisrer, the 
early companion and friend of Wittis GayLorp CLark. There is a kindxed pa- 
thos, a kindred melody, in each. The lines‘ Zo the Whip-poor-will) are an illustra- 


tion of this : 


‘Ou! some prefer the mock-bird’s note, 

Or queenly nightingale to hear, 

Or lark’s shrill quaverings, as they float 
Upon the morning clear ; 

But none to me are half so sweet 

As thus, upon this mossy seat, 
To list thee, bird of grief! 

And dream of hopes for ever fled, 

The distant past, the silent dead, 
And love —the withered leaf! 


VOL. XXXVII, 


‘And oh! when life is ended, here— 
I’d wish to lay me down to sleep, 
Where rustling leaves shall deck my bier, 
And eve her dew-drops weep ; 
And thou shalt keep thy vigils here, 
And pour upon my spirit’s ear 
Thy plaintive ditty still ; 
And sweet shall be the melody, 
And sweeter far my slumbers be, 
To hear thee, Whip-poor-will!” 
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‘Wuen the hoar-frost whitens o’er the plain, 
And there ’s ice in the creek below, 

And the fields are stript of the rustling grain, 
And gone is the cotton’s snow, 

And the Winter’s blast is whistling past, 
And chilly bright the night, 

Oh! the dearest spot to me on earth 

Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth ! 
An open hearth, a generous hearth, 
Where the flames go crackling gayly forth; 
Oh! the dearest spot to me on earth 
Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth ! 











‘Chosen altar of the bountiful, 
Of the genial and the bright! 
All iron-ribbed must the bosom be 
Which expands not in thy light! 
As the flames arise of the sacrifice, 








verse. 








sad. 














‘Ir the morn of life with sorrow 
Gloom and tempest be o’ercast, 
Whence shall age its sunlight borrow ? 
From the future or the past? 

















‘ Life’s Sahara, to the rover, 
Day by day becomes more drear ; 

Sun and simoom burning over, 
Leave not an oisis near. 

















‘ Then how hapless should ’st thou, thirsting, 
Seek some fount once bubbling high ; 

Feel thy bosom parched and bursting, 
Find its cooling waters dry. 

















deserted homestead in Middle-Georgia : 





*‘ DesEeRTED fields on every side 

Lie in the desert air; 

The storm has ploughed their furrows wide, 
And laid their bosoms bare: 

How still the earth! how sad the sky! 
The loneliness how deep ! 

Exhausted nature seems to lie 
In weariness and sleep. 



































‘ Where now the fields of yellow corn, 
Of cotton snowy white, 

That rustled in the breezy morn, 
Or kindled in the light? 

Where now the woods of oak and pine 
That waved with sea-like swell ? 

Where now the herds of lowing kine ? 
The horn ?— the tinkling bell? 


















































ive of age, sex, or clime.’ 





Literary Notices. 


We like the affectionate local feeling, the joyousness, and the perfectly natural 
ardor, of our author’s tribute to the charms and associations of ‘A Georgia Hearth? 
It beams with light, like the ‘ broad-backed hearth’ it celebrates : 


| 
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Of the offering free on thee, 
Oh! the brightest spot of all the earth, 
Is a broad-backed Georgia hearth ! 
An open hearth, etc. 


‘Then cast the pine-knot on the fire— 
How the blaze my spirit glads! 

And gather round, ye shouting boys: 
| love you well, my lads! 

And let your song be loud and long, 
And your laughter be as free 

As the glorious flame that blazes forth 

From our broad-back’d Georgia hearth ! 


Our open hearth, a generous hearth, 
Where the flames go crackling gayly forth ; 
Oh the dearest spot to me on earth 

Is a broad-back’d Georgia hearth! 


Mr. Jackson does not lack a certain dry yet trenchant humor, as his ‘ Song of the 
Barefoot-Boy’ sufficiently evinces ; yet he is evidently trammelled in this species of 
It is only here that the mechanical /ime-labor is too apparent. 
general tone of our author’s poetry is grave and solemn, it is neither mawkish nor 
We doubt not that his own stanzas, in a poem entitled ‘ Why art Thou De- 
jected ?’ express his own impressions in this regard : 


While the 


* Dig then in thy spirit ever, 
Like the Arab in the waste, 
Wells that shall deceive thee never, 
Ever freshening to the taste! 


* From life’s dusty struggle think not 
They are wisest who turn back ; 
Shrink, oh! from the contest shrink not — 

Onward, onward lies thy track! 


‘Not the sleeper, not the sigher 
Fills his destiny on earth ; 
Let thy aim be nobler, higher, 
If for suffering, yet for worth !? 


We close our extracts with a few natural and tender lines, written upon visiting a 


‘Gone is the fondly-nurtured grove, 
Gone are its precious flowers, 
And gone the curling vines that wove 
Its branches into bowers: 
The garden with its arbor — gone, 
And gone the orchard green ; 
A shattered chimney stands alone, 
Possessor of the scene. 
‘ And yet this spot —I love it well! 
Iiome of my early years! 
Thou ’rt hallowed to me in the spell 
Of countless smiles and tears: 
The smiles have vanished, like the flowers 
That bloomed when thou wert blessed ; 
The tears still gush, like thunder showers 
That rend thy desert breast. ’ 


Very admirably and artistically are brought in here the accessories of the pic- 
ture; the ‘cotton snowy white ;’ the woods ‘waving with sea-like swell;’ the 
‘shattered chimney, illustrates the solitude of the scene. 


We conceive that we 


have made good the declaration with which we commenced this notice: and we 
very confidently and cheerfully leave the ‘case’ with all our readers, ‘ irrespect- 
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Jamaica IN 1850: on, THE Errects or Sixteen YEARS or Freepom on A Stave CoLony. 
By Joun BiegLow. In one volume. New-York and London: Georee P. Purnam. 


Somesopy (we had almost said ‘ busy-body’) took away this volume from our 
sanctum-table on its first appearance, since which time we have not seen it until the 
very evening on which we write. We have perused it with both profit and satisfac- 
tion, and have been especially struck with the off-hand yet picturesque and graphic 
style of the writer. He does not profess to have written a history or a geography 
of Jamaica, nor to present a scientific statement of its resources, nor a mere book of 
travels. He gives, on the contrary, a striking picture of Jamaica as she is, not what 
she has been. We must content ourselves with a single extract, describing our 
author’s entrance into the harbor and town of Kingston, and the awkwardness of the 
negroes who ‘assisted’ at that consummation: 


‘We were compelled to stop at Port Royal, to have our baggage inspected by the eustom-house 
officers, before going over to Kingston. The revenue officers were mostly colored people. 1 
saw but one white oarman in any of the revenue boats, and in that one, the coxswain was a 
colored man. 

When the ceremony of inspection was over, we re-distributed ourselves in our boats, and 
bore way for Kingston, about six miles distant, on the opposite side of the bay. We had four 
colored oarsmen, under the command of Commodore Brooxs himself, a very black man, with 
very white linen, whose broad pennant of red, with a white ball, swung at the mast-head, to in- 
dicate that he was senior officer of the port. He told me that he received his commission from the 
admiral on the station, and that no other boatmen were at liberty to raise the red flag, but bim- 
self. I was amused at the style in which these pretensions were asserted, and asked him what 
he would do if one were so irreverent as to appropriate his color. He said he would go and 
pull it down, but added, that no one would dare to attempt such an outrage. I felt my capacity 
to realize the dignity of our commander gradually expand, and when he added, that he had 
several other boats plying between Kingston and Port Royal, I was awed. 

‘Our boat was very well in its way, but the oars were a novelty. They consisted of two pieces. 
One a long pole the entire length of the oar, of uniform size from end to end. The other was 
a board in the shape of an ordinary oar blade, which was spliced to the pole in three places, with 
a cord ‘ and nothing else.’ The oarsmen struck the water with the side of the blade to which the 
pole was attached, instead of the smooth side, out of respect to some principle of hydro-dyna- 
mics with which I was not familiar. Instead of thole-pins, they used a rope, tied to the side of 
the boat, through which the oar passed, and by which it was detained near, if not in its place, 
when used. The Commodore defended both these novelties with a force of logic which required 
nothing but a stupidity among his hearers, corresponding with his own, to render perfectly con- 
clusive. He was about two hours getting us over to Kingston, a distance of about five miles. 
During the voyage I had leisure to contemplate the striking scenery which bounds the city we 
were approaching, in the rear. A high range of hills, rising gradually to mountains, surrounds 
it on all sides. These hills are indented, apparently, by the centurial washing of running waters, 
until they look as if some astringent had been poured over them in their days of formation, and 
corrugated their surface intc its present shape. They were green, and as I afterwards discovered 
were cultivated and inhabited to their very summits. 

* As we approached the shore, and the vegetation began to reveal itself, I realized, for the first 
time, that we were within the tropics. We have hot weather at the north, and custom-house 
officers and negroes — weather as hot, custom-house officers as troublesome, and negroes as black 
as any I have yet encountered ; but I had never before seen the cocoa-nut and the plaintain grow- 
ing, as I did now. Here, in the depth of winter, orange-trees were dropping their fruit, and the 
bananas were ready to be plucked ; the lignum-vite tree waved its luxuriant foliage, ornamented 
with a delicate blossom of surpassing beauty ; and in the distance, our eyes were directed to 
the waving sugar-fields of the Caymanos, and on the mountains, to the abandoned coffee-estates, 
belonging to the bankrupt Duke of Buckinenam. I was most impatient to get on shore, that I 
might stray into the country and stare the wonders of tropical vegetation full in the face. 

‘Notwithstanding my impatience, I was compelled to submit to many delays. My largest 
trunk, which was handled by the coachman in New-York without difficulty, engaged the devoted 
exertions of four negroes, in the effort to draw it from the boat, which they effected by instal- 
ments, after turning it over, as they did every article of luggage, several times, and trying it in 
various ways and from opposite sides, as if to see if they could not in some way get the advan- 
tage of it. They were two hours in transporting our luggage from fhe boats to our lodgings, not 
half a mile distant. And as the sun was nearly vertical the whole time, their delays were not a 
little trying to the best of us.’ 


Among other important and interesting chapters in the volume, there is one upon 
climate, exercise, ete., and the precautions necessary to be taken by invalids who 
visit the island in searchof the greatest of all blessings, and without which scarcely 


any other blessing is a blessing—Heattru. We again commend to our readers the 
work before us, as one alike pleasant, instructive, and useful. 
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Tue Nortn-American Review for the January Quarter. Boston: Cuarues C. LitTLe anp 
James Brown. New-York: C.S. Francis anp Company. 


We like, we always have liked, the good old substantial ‘ North-American Re- 
view. There have been ‘bouts’ between us, and sundry ‘antagonisms’ developed 
in our mutual pages ; but no lives were lost ; no bad blood came of it. No; and 
whenever we see the tea-colored cover of this our national and time-honored Quar- 
terly on our ‘new-publication’ desk, we hasten to examine the clear-printed pages 
which they enclose, and seldom rise from the perusal thereof, without feeling an ad- 
ditional pride in the better periodical literature of our country. In the present 
number of the ‘ North-American’ there are only seven articles proper, including 
however an eighth, containing three brief ‘ Critical Notices.” The papers are unu- 
sually long. The first is a review of the prominent incidents in the life of our late 
lamented patriot and President, General Zacuary Taytor. It is a very full and 
complete history of his whole military career, and the writer’s style is characterized 
by great force and perspicuity. As a single example, we present the following 
passage, describing a scene in the renowned battle of Buena Vista. The General 
has for the first time during the day left the elevated plateau, from which he had 
surveyed the bloody field, and is at the pass of Angostura, which was so nobly de- 
fended by Wasuincton’s battery, and the infantry volunteers supporting it : 


‘He had hardly been there many minutes, and had made only a brief observation upon its re- 
lation to the enemy’s batteries and troops in front, when his ear was startled by a ‘ very heavy 
musketry fire,’ on the plateau he had so lately left, showing that the conflict had been renewed 
there with great violence. This renewal, after he had supposed, and with good reason, that the 
uncertainties of the day were over, and that his positions were safe for the night, filled him with 
perplexity and uneasiness. The scene of this unexpected outbreak, might be a half a mile or 
more distant. General TayLor, with his staff, urged his way back to the slope, and up to the pla- 
teau, with all possible haste. The change that had taken place there during his brief absence 
was oe He had left there three regiments of volunteers, which had proved them- 
selves thus far firm and efficient throughout the vicissitudes of the day, and, though somewhat 
reduced in strength by those vicissitudes, were yet still strong in spirit and self-confidence. Now, 
when he reached the high level of the plateau, he saw nothing but confusion and dismay. Those 
regiments, broken and flying, had not a semblance of unity or strength. They met him in rem- 
nants, and drifted rapidly by him like fragments of a wreck before a vehement gale. Soon fol- 
lowed such parts of the light battery as had not been left in the enemy’s hands. These parts 
were few and far between. The pieces were gone; most of the noble animals were gone, and 
the officers, full of grief, with such men as had survived, rallied around head-quarters, then, for 
a short period, the only thing stationary amid the sweeping off .of all other things before the 
enemy. 

‘When nearly all had passed by, and the pursuers were pressing hotly on their traces, General 
TayLor slowly turned about, and somewhat doggedly took the same backward track. Those 
around him followed. gathering rather more closely to his side. It was the darkest moment of 
the battle ; and when General Taylor turned his face from the enemy, it is probable he deemed 
all to be lost, irrecoverably lost. Soon after he turned, however, a little light broke in upon this 
darkness. As he descended the slope, with the defeated hurrying before him, and the victors 
hurrying behind him, he saw twq of the light batteries nearing its base, and also the volunteer 
foot, which had so manfully stood its ground near the base of the mountains, approaching 
the plateaw by ashorter line. These batteries and this foot had been liberated from their posi- 
tions in that quarter by the retreat of the enemy there, and were now most opportunely hasten- 
ing to the main plateau, where they saw a fearful struggle was going on. General Taylor knew 
that the Mississippi regiment needed no new impulse, no further direction, and that it would 
soon be atthe rescue; he therefore looked only to the batteries. Meeting them atthe base of the 
slope, he ordered them to ascend at 6nce, and open upon theenemy. The teams were jaded out, 
there was no infantry to back the pieces, and there was much probability that they would go up 
only to swell the spoil of the enemy. They went up, however, one after the other, General Tay- 
Lor immediately behind them, with only a squadron of dragoons to sustainthem. The horses of 
the batteries were urged to the death. All was to be risked where all was in peril. Coming 
rapidly into battery on the first level, a quick fire was opened upon the enemy, then ‘ but a few 
yards from the muzzles of the pieces.’ At this most unexpected encounter of a formidable op- 
position where all opposition was supposed to be at an end, the Mexicans first slackened their 
eager pace, next came to a pause, and at last turned and fled. 

‘Simultaneously with these operations immediately under the eye of General TayLor, larger por- 
tions of the routed regiments had fled down the gorges leading to the road in front of the pass at 

Angostura, and soon presented themselves there in huddled masses, the enemy’s lancers in close 
and murderous pursuit. Captain WasnineTon at once saw that, if he permitted these masses 
and their pursuers to come upon his battery without check, his position would be overwhelmed, 
and he adopted the only means likely to prevent such a catastrophe. Slightly elevating his 
pieces, so as to point above the heads of friends, he sent his shot into the ranks of the mounted 
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Mexicans beyond, who were crowding densely onward after their game. Each shot emptied 
many a saddle ; and this portion of the victors was also first brought to a stand, and soon after 


sent precipitately behind ridges that masked it from our fire.’ 
The next day Santa Anna retreated, leaving only a wreck of his army behind, 


consisting of groups of wounded and dying, found ever and anon in the sheltered 


nooks and hollows of the mountains. A review of WayLanp’s system of College 
Education in America succeeds the article upon General Tayior. 
been able to find leisure for its perusal. 


dencies of Modern Science, 


We have not 
It is followed by a paper upon the ‘ Ten- 
which evinces deep thought and elaborate research. 
Justice is done, in an ensuing article, to the poems and prose writings of Ricuarp 
Henry Dana, who in these latter days is acquiring a literary reputation not here- 
tofore fully awarded to him. The author of ‘The Idle Man’ and ‘ The Buccaniers’ 
will live to see his fame established upon a firm and enduring basis. In an article 
upon Female Authors, a little wholesome satire is bestowed upon Miss CaTHarive 
E. Bercuer, and much and cordial praise awarded to Miss Coorrr, and her charm- 
ing ‘ Rural Hours,’ not long since published by Purnam. Neither the ‘ Law of Hom- 
icide, as developed in the Wessrrr case, nor the long paper entitled ‘German 
Hungarians against the Magyars, have we ventured as yet to attack. An appre- 
ciative critic, in one of the briefer notices, awards deserved praise to the very cle- 
ver volume of poetry by H. W. Parker, of Auburn, in this State. 


A Cortovs anp Critica Latin-Eneuisn Lexicon: founded on the Larger Latin-German Lexi- 
con of Dr. WiLt1aM Frevunp: with Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesnrer, 
FaccioLaTi, SCHELLER, GeorGes, etc. By E. A. ANprREws, LL D. In one volume: pp. 1663. 


New-York: Harper anp Brorusrs. 

We have given above in full the title-page of a work which is as remarkable for 
the immense amount of valuable matter which it contains, as for the admirable and 
convenient manner in which that matter is arranged. ‘The merits of this great 
work of Dr. Freunp,’ remarks an able contemporary, ‘are well known to all .clas- 
sical scholars. Its author very successfully applies to Latin lexicography the same 
method which, in the hands of Grsenius and Passow, has produced a new era in 
the lexicography of the Hebrew and Greek languages, and availed himself of all 
the improvements in classical philology within the last fifty years. This work of 
Mr. Anprews is not a literal translation of the German Lexicon, since that consists 
of four thousand five hundred pages, and this of less than one thousand seven hun- 
dred. The editor has aimed to condense the Lexicon of Dr. Freunp within the 
convenient limits of asingle volume, and yet preserve every thing of real importance. 
He has retained all the definitions and philological remarks in the original work, 
and all the references to the original Latin authors, the grammarians, editors and 
commentators; and has relied chiefly for.the compression upon the retrenchment of 
unnecessarily copious citations. This Lexicon excels every other, of the same com- 
pass, in the completeness of its vocabulary, the extent of its definitions, the number 
of authorities quoted or referred to, and especially in the exactness of the references 
made to the original authors, which are always designated by book, section, and 
line. The American editor, assisted by many learned friends, has devoted the labor 
of many years to the translation and improvement of the original work, and the 
result is a proud monument of American scholarship. The typographical execution 
of the work is superior, and the printing of the words defined in large type we re- 


gard as a decided improvement.’ We think, however, that a type of a less negrotic 
character would have been preferable. 


Leo Tiss 
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‘A GuimpseE OF THE E_ernHant,—A certain friend of the Eprror hereof, who is an 
acute and accurate observer, and who holds the pen of a ready writer, promised, be- 
fore leaving for the ‘ Land of Gold, to send us occasional accounts of his adventures 
in California, through the mines, in Oregon, ete. His first missive was received by 
the last California steamer; and we proceed to select a few graphic and entertaining 
passages for our readers. Our correspondent opens with a lively picture of crossing 
the isthmus of Panama: . 


*‘ Amip a constellation of blue-lights, rockets, and other combustibles, we anchored in the road- 
stead of Chagres at eleven Pp. M., October 23, too late to think of landing that night. Early on the 
morrow We bade farewell to the gallant ship that had carried us safely, notwithstanding our Friday 
departure; and full of hope and breakfast, armed with resolution and steeled to pull the Ele- 
phant by his ‘ preposteriors,’ we landed at Chagres. There was one universal exclamation of 
astonishment, all bearing a striking similarity to the not strictly pious expression of PLacipr’s 
Dutchman in Ireland: ‘ Mine Gor, vat a beobles!’ The old town on the south side of the river 
is composed of some fifty huts, built of bamboo and thatched with palmetto leaves, in which, 
(without flooring,) rolling in mud, are seen women, children, dogs, pigs, and other miscellaneous 
vermin, promiscuously mixed up, ‘ teut-enscramble, as the French say. °’Tis most devoutly to 
be hoped that their food is not as scanty as their raiment. Dry-goods are scarce in that market. 
The female attire most in vogue, was apparently after the style of grandmother Eve, or what the 
French call * Twlle--Musion ;’ that of the children was still more primitive, and is best defined as 
being d-la-Cupid. Occasionally a lord of the dominion was seen strutting about in the superflu- 
ous luxury of a shirt, which [ am told is a recent innovation of fashion. On the left bank of the 
river have lately been erected a few frame-buildings, occupied as gambling-houses and ‘ grog- 
geries,’ denominated, ‘as per shingle,’ confectionaries and coffee-houses ; the aptitude of which 
cognomens I have never been enabled to solve, as neither coffee nor candies are among the ven- 
dibles. Some three hundred of the genus homo; species Negro, Mulatto, Indian, and Caucasian 3 
are seen bartering, gambling, drinking, and quarrelling; the latter miserable, sickly-looking 
wretches, bearing the outward signs of.dissipation, and suffering from the withering effects of a 
poisonous atmosphere, where the entire amount of population has been swept away by death in 
the last six weeks. If there is a prototype of Hell on earth, or his Satanic Majesty holds any mun- 
dane dominion, I know of no place half so likely to elect him as Chagres. There is scarcely a 
crime, disease, or pestilence that stalks not in its precincts. But yesterday a friendless man was 
dying on a table while they were gambling in the same room; and before his eyes were closed 
they had robbed him of his dear-bought wealth, six thousand dollars, (in dust.) His kindred 
will probably never know his fate, or when or how he died. Here it was that I first saw a le- 
per. How truly fortunate we are to be freed from that terrible scourge! Horrible! horrible! 

‘After making divers bargains, from which they felt privileged to ‘fly’ at pleasure, I finally 
effected the charter of a boat and four men to convey myself and party of two thence to Cruces, 
sixty-four miles, for one hundred and forty dollars; and at three o’clock p. M., when our stock 
of patience was exhausted, and we were growing dangerous, we succeeded in shipping our crew, 
weighed anchor, and started. The current is extremely rapid even at Chagres, increasing as you, 
ascend. With four oars we performed ten miles by seven o’clock, reaching a place called Gatoon 
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having passed every boat we saw bound up. Here we ‘lay by,’ awaiting the moon. Some dozen 
sheds were located on the river-bank, occupied by Indians, with one exception, where two black- 
looking white men affected to keep a hotel, flourishing under the imposing title of the ‘ 4stor 
House.’ Two rough-sawed and smooth-greased filthy boards, placed across sticks driven in the 
ground, served for bar and table ; some rancid matter that might once have been butter; a fear- 
ful-looking compound, denominated by our host * peach-saiis,’ sour black bread, suspicious-look- 
ing cheese, and a grim mixture, slanderously termed « coffee,’ constituted the tempting repast. 
The larder of the ‘ Astor-House’ was innocent of milk, biscuit, or meat of any kind. By some 
accident we were without provisions, save what was stowed away in our baggage. We had 
eaten nothing since breakfast; but hunger or starvation appeared preferable to any such indul- 
gence, until we finally obtained a piece of ham, to which a philanthropic traveller charitably 
added a biscuit. Thus fortified, we had recourse for comfort to our well-filled flasks, and felt 
grateful for ‘smallest favors.’ [am bound in justige to state, that the ‘ Astor House’ was distin- 
guished from some of the surrounding edifices, in hiving one gable-end feneed up. The ground 
where the floor should have been was wet and muddy, and no possible place offering, I aban- 
doned all hope of sleep, and occupied myself in speculating on the rough and uncouth charac- 
ters about me. 

‘In a country where laws are scarcely known and never feared, where each resents his own in- 
juries and maintains his own cause, every man carries his weapons in his belt as his ready refer- 
ence in dispute, his only recourse for justice. It was easy to distinguish those accustomed to a 
wild life from those to whom such scenes were a novelty, although each individual garb was 
*sélon’ the fancy of the wearer. My own consisted of a drab shooting-coat, short pantaloons, 
boots reaching to the knee, aslouched hat, and leather belt, decorated by a large hunting-knife 
and a pair of pistols. If there was any fashion claiming supremacy, it was in favor of red shirts, 
Finding no quarrel likely to occur for the evening’s diversion, I strolled away to ferret out an 
unmistakable Ethiopian laugh, and soon found two wenches with as many buck-negroes, of 
my own crew, dancing for life. There’s something positive in a negro-dance; it has a wonder- 
fully infectious and exhilarating effect on spectators. I’ve always found it impossible to keep my 
feet still during its performance. They never lose a note of the music, and you feel firmly con- 
vinced that an accidental false note must inevitably result in a broken leg. I spent an hour en- 
joying their abandon and light-hearted gayety, and walked away, confirmed in my belief that the 
acmé of happiness is to be found among those ‘ dingy denizens of a weary world.’ 

‘The night was hot and sultry. We had had two heavy showers since leaving Chagres, and 
every thing was wet and muddy. I, however, lay down on my luggage in the boat and soon 
(forgetful of the wide space that intervened) in spirit I was at home ! 

‘It was three o’clock when I awoke, saturated by the heavy dews. The moon rode high inthe 
heavens, and shone forth with the same calm and holy aspect that had so often thrilled me in boy- 
hood. The loud deep bark of the baboon, and the shrill scream of an owl, was all that broke 
the deep stillness of the night. After more than an hour’s search through the various sheds, by 
which I incurred no little risk in waking up wrong passengers, I mustered my crew, and we pur- 
sued our toilsome way. When the sun rose, the rich tropical foliage was a source of lively curi- 
osity. The thick and deep-green verdure of an eternal summer, whose shade is night at noon ; 
the slim, smooth trunks, whose branches towered high in the heavens ; while far above us, extend- 
ing its broad arms over our heads, was the majestic sycamore, amid whose boughs we could dis- 
cern the active little monkey peeping down upon us; the cocoa-tree; the huge leaf of the 

plantain ; and last, though fairest of them all, so strikingly resembling the graceful form of a 
* coronet’ of feathers, the ill-named cabbage-tree : with these exceptions, the Chagres river is very 
similar to all our southern streams: perhaps it may best be likened to the Chattahoochee. 

‘It was near eleven o’clock before we reached a ‘ ranche,’ fifteen miles from the place of our 
morning’s departure, where we hoped to breakfast. Hope was ever delusive, and so we found it. 
We could only add to our stock a cup of coffee, without milk, and some miserable biscuit. We 
soon hurried on, until the intense heat obliged us to ‘ lie by’ under the trees for two hours, when it 
commenced raining, and we resumed our journey. Now, when it rains in this region,it rains. I 
never saw any thing so terribly in earnest. It comes down like a shower-bath, and fairly takes 
away your breath. Sheltering ourselves as well as we could in our ponches for three hours, we 
sat cheerless and forlorn, the monuments of misery. By six o’clock p. m., having made but 
eight miles since breakfast, we came to a wretched-looking hovel, where we must needs pass the 
night. Our fare here was as foul as usual, (without meaning a pun, for a chicken would have 
been a luxury.) Coffee, black bread, and some ham, the frying of which must have been effected 

at a fearful sacrifice of life, was all that could be had, until a gentleman succeeded in purchasing 
four eggs at a dollar, and generously divided his prize with me, For ten dimes I bargained for 
the privilege of lying ona mat. It was the dryest place to be found; and as fatigue and priva- 
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tions made it downy and sweet, my slumbers were sound and refreshing. At three o’clock, by 
the moon’s clear light, we resumed our way. Soon after day-break the boat shot round a point 
in the river, when, as I turned her bows across the current, she struck hard on a snag, and despite 
every exertion of the crew, swung round and nearly filled. In an instant the chance of saving our 
baggage seemed hopeless. The water was deep; the current far too rapid for a swimmer to 
gain the point; and a glance sufficed to show that it required ne mean effort for life to reach the 
opposite bank, encumbered as we were with clothing, for it was some hundred and fifty yards 
distant. As the boat vibrated on the sunken log, we had time to divest ourselves of super- 
flous weight, our boots and weapons. The water fairly boiled around us, while only by rapid 
transits from side to side could we keep from being capsized. A heavy box of castings, stowed 
in the bottom, proved our salvation. I ordered the crew to jump overboard and sustain them- 
selves on either side; this so lightened her, that after a few convulsions, as if sensible of the 
wound, she broke away from her sudden foe, and was rapidly swept far out into the stream. 

‘ All personal danger was now past ; but off baggage still remained in imminentjeopardy. The 
snag had penetrated the bottom of the boat, and she was fast settling. The steep banks on both 
sides rendered it difficult even to climb; so that it was obvious we could save nothing but our- 
selves. Coasting along, determined to rescue our ‘ plunder’ if possible, we cheered the crew on, 
while our efforts were employed in ‘ bailing out’ with every available utensil. After more than 
an hour’s exertion and suspense, the water gaining rapidly, and the deeply-laden ‘ gig’ half full, 
we reached a little mud-flat, discharged cargo, and hauled out for repairs. Such incidents are 
of too frequent occurrence for the crew to be at aloss for expedients ; so we were soon afloat again, 
and at noon, having performed eight miles in about as many hours, we stopped at a * ranche’ 
to breakfast, * much as usual,’ After our morning’s adventure, we ceased to wonder at the num- 
ber of persons drowned on the river. Nine miles thence, after having been favored with the 
usual pluvious dispensation, as night set in, we discovered the territory of an old Indian squaw 
decorated with two sheds, one of which was inclosed. Here we ‘ came-to:’ several boats soon 
followed, including some bound down, until the number of the destitute seeking shelter and 
food amounted to near four score. The mud was six inches deep, so that our tent was useless: 
to proceed was impossible: the boatmen reported the rapids just above impassable by night- 
Food there was none ; but when hope was coldest, Fortune smiled. My Niobean despair must 
have excited the commiseration of the old lady, who hired me a hammock, and after supping 
on charity, the scanty remains of a fellow-traveller’s hamper, I ‘ hung myself up,’ and the stilled 
heart could scarce produce a deeper slumber. . 

‘The sun was up when we commenced our fourth day’s toil. The stream now became so rapid 
that oars were laid aside for poles ; and Keeping close to the bank, availing of every pendant 
branch and tree, our ‘ speed’ did not much exceed a mile to the hour. Frequently we lost, in a 
few moments, by being swept into deep water, the labors of afull halfhour. The ‘ aprés’ seemed 
universally to pity the ‘avants.’? As one canoe flew by us with the current, containing eight or 
ten passengers, all straining with paddles, they greeted us with: ‘ This is the way, boys, youll 
go when you’re bound home!’ Seven miles of struggling brought us to Gorgona, a small Indian 
village of bamboo-huts, and two board-houses for hotels, where we found —ye gods! how we 
feasted our eyes on it!—the first ‘ table-cloth’ we had seen since we left the steamer Georgia; 
and we rubbed our hands in anticipation of breakfast. If we were somewhat disappointed in 
the edibles, we had feasted on that cloth, faint symbol of civilization, and paid our dimes with- 
out reluctance. We were now within seven miles of Cruces: anxious to end our aquatic voyage 
in that quarter, we embarked once more. The distance thence was mostly accomplished by the 
crew wading in the water, and thus propelling the boat. In passing a rapid not fifty yards long, 
which consumed an hour, our baggage was again in peril; and one of the crew, having been 
swept away from the boat, saved himself by his coolness and activity, where a less agile man 
must have perished. Just before reaching the town, I shot an alligator, some twelve feet long. 
After performing divers antics that would have astonished the entire Rave. family, he sud- 
denly disappeared to parts unknown. In a small mud creek, branching from the river, we 
found the landing of Cruces, and disembarked at three p.m., on Sunday, October 27th. 

‘ As I stept on shore, two Indians were fighting with knives, weapons they invariably carry, 
having blades about twelve inches long. The sight was any thing but gratifying. I have a pe- 
culiar antipathy to surgical operations. One’s blood must be warmed by either habit, passion; 
or excitement, to carve unshrinkingly a fellow-subject. Death must have been the fate of one 
or both of the Indians, but the by-standers interfered, and they were separated. 

‘The village is a collection of miserable-looking huts, built (like all the Indian habitations) of 
cane and bamboo, occupied by Indians and negroes, between whom there exists no distinction, 
and a few frame-buildings recently erected by Americans. In one of the latter we took up our 
quarters, Hogs, as in Ireland, are here privileged characters, and rove unrestrained guest 
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through every house. As the habits of that favored animal are not remarkable for cleanliness, it 
is hardly necessary to add that filth and mud enter largely into the products of the place. There 
was nothing to engage the traveller's curiosity, save the ruins of an old Spanish cathedral built by 
the Jesuits, in which mass is still performed. 

‘ After supping superlatively well, comparatively speaking, the transient twilight of the tropics 
had hardly vanished, ere, wishing to retire for the night, we were shown up-stairs to the general 
dormitory. It comprised the entire length and breadth of the building, and contained, by a 
nice computation of our arithmetic, seventy-two cots, to each of which was apportioned one 
sheet, one blanket, and a pillow, while the space allotted to an occupant was reduced to limits of 
which man cannot be deprived — six feet by two. Our nice perceptions were fast evaporating ; 
but spreading my wolf-robe and my own blanket, I was soon asleep. 

‘ About midnight I was awakened by a most extraordinary concert, consisting of an extensive 
band of performers on the nasal organ, The harmony can only be conceived by one who has 
slept in the same room with fifty worn-out travellers. After the ludicrous and comic effect, so 
much melody became exceedingly annoying, and while revolving the expediency of raising an 
alarm of fire, that we might all take a fair start, fatigue triumphed over the senses, and ere long 
I may have joined in the choir. At day-light there was a general resurrection. Toilets were as 
brief as orisons. We were soon occupied bargaining with the natives for the transportation of 
our luggage to Panama, which was finally effected at an equal waste of words and capital, or twelve 
dollars per hundred pounds, and sixteen dollars for saddle-mules. At ten o’clock we mounted 
and rode forth, a war-like, brigandish-looking squad — from appearances, much more to be dreaded 
than attacked. Four men had just been robbed on the road, among whom we fancied there 
must have been a great want of ‘ matériel.’ I think an armed party of three always safe. 

*In an Indian-rubber bag strapped behind me I carried a great-coat and a change of linen; in 
front, fastened to the saddle, my ‘ poncho,’ and a small leather bag containing my gold and liquors, 
both equally precious and necessary. These, added to my gun, made rather a heavy burden for 
my ‘steed ;’ but he was astrong-built, bright-eyed little animal, and notwithstanding sundry falls, 
equal to any of his fellows. Proceeding a few hundred yards, we struck a narrow defile in the 
mountains, where our imagination, previously excited in picturing the road, we still found 
most wofully at fault, and some conception of the truth began to dawn upon us. It certainly beg- 
gars description. I am conscious of my inability to paint it, or give even a faint idea of its rug- 
gedness. It is assuredly only one remove from impassability. 

‘In the excitement and rivalry of the chase, I have recklessly driven my horse over many & 
break-neck spot, and been astonished at his success; still I should have doubted that a mule 
could have picked his way over such a confused chaos of rocks and stones, intermingled with 
slippery mud. Any attempt to ride a horse unbroken to its paths must inevitably result in the 
death of the animal, if not the rider. The road leads through ravines where your saddle-bags 
scrape the rocky sides, and often only six inches wide at the bottom, diverging till over-head the 
fallen trees and thick foliage shut out the sun and darken the narrow gulfs whose windings are 
so abrupt, that your companions are shut from view, though not two lengths apart ; mounting pre- 
cipitous rocks where foot-holes are cut for each step of the mule, and any slip, or even the error of 

putting a wrong foot first, sends ‘ horse and rider’ rolling over each other amid shouts of laughter. 
Descents, though apparently more fearful, are much more easily accomplished by the animal sliding 
down on his haunches. What I have described is far the better portion of the road. In some 
places rocks and stones of all sizes are covered and intermixed with a soft clay about three feet 
deep, through which the animal must take his footing at a venture, and consequently it is one con- 
tinued struggling, floundering, and falling ; the frequent carcasses over which he steps, seemingly 
admonishing him of his fate, if he falter. After emerging, either mounted or afoot, the first pro- 
cess is to dig the mud from your eyes and face, arrange your trappings, settle yourself in your 
saddle, and prepare for a similar ordeal. 

‘There appeared to be a philosophical determination among us to laugh at all misfortunes. 
I was greatly amused at the awkwardness of one of the party, a tall man with a long pair of 
‘ dividers,’ which I doubt had ever before bestrode a quadruped. He opened the ‘ball’ with a 
clownish feat that set us off in convulsions of laughter, although it was some time before he 
joined-in, evidently entertaining serious misgivings respecting his equestrian skill, and revolv- 
ing the expediency of again trusting himself on the outside of a mule. A foot-passenger to whom 

I addressed a few eloquent and figurative adjectives, expressive of my appreciation of the road, 
replied: ‘ Fire away, stranger ; youcan’t abuse it? I rode on, thinking he had expressed more in 
one sentence than I should in my whole journal. 

‘| had early found it advisable to abandon the reins, and allow my mule to seleet his own path. 
About noon we came to an abortive effort at improvement, by throwing a species of log-bridge 
over amud-hole. When about half-way across, the animal, finding his farther progress intercepted, 

turned short to the right, and plunged off from a height of about four feet, actually burying 
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himself with his head and neck below the visible horizon. My feet became too deeply im- 
bedded to extricate myself from the saddle, and with a total eclipse of both eyes by the shower 
of mud, I kept my seat stoically, listening to the remarks of some foot-passengers who hap- 
pened to witness the catastrophe, and the shouts of my companions, ‘ Handsomely interred !’ 
exclaimed a rough-looking red-shirt. ‘There ’s the end of his tail,’ said a facetious biped, seated 
on a stump, performing a surgical operation on his boot ; and whether spelt tale or tail appeared 
equally applicable. But his obsequies were not destined to be so performed ; his race was not 
yet run. After a few desperate struggles, greatly assisted by a liberal application of my ‘ per” 
suaders,’ (most blood-thirsty looking spurs,) we emerged, or rather, I should say, ‘ broke cover,’ 
fresh as paint. While thus comfortably progressing, amusing ourselves at each other’s mishaps, 
the sky became darkened, the lightning flashed, the thunder reverberated among the rocks and 
chasms in not very pleasing propinquity, the rain descended, the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon us, and we stood it like hydropathic disciples. 

‘ At three o’clock, copiously wet and correspondingly dry, we came to a little opening, and 
greeted the American ensign on a large tent standing close by ‘a small dog with a short tail.’ 
Here we dismounted and ‘got fed’ on corn-cake and molasses, After abundant recourse to our 
flasks for additional sustenance, we re-mounted and faced the storm, still laughing at vicissi- 
tudes, to which I contributed by two additional falls of my mule, we drove our weary brutes 
over many a carcass of the slain, wedged in the narrow passes ; which, by-the-by, I noticed were 
all horses, so 1 am unable to place on record the still unobserved skull of a dead donkey. By 
dark we reached a considerable clearing, in the centre of which stood two large sheds, where we 
must needs pass the night. We had ridden twelve miles, and surmounted all the most diabol- 
ical portions of the road. Man’s courage and fortitude will sustain him cheerily over daily hard- 
ships and sufferings, if night but bring him refreshing rest; but it would have chilled one, nour- 
ished by luxury and uninured to exposure, to have looked upon the hopeless prospect of repose 
before us. A large open shed, with the ground underneath wet and muddy, was our only asy- 
lum, already half filled with Indians. 

‘Some desperate remedy and effort was necessary. Reconnoitring, we discovered that the 
proprietor and his two squaws, all dirty aborigines, possessed an inclosure in one corner, of loose 
cane, reaching about the height of a man. This we speedily stormed and took, when our host, 
finding we were determined to defend it and not to abdicate, opened negotiations, and a treaty 
was soon made and ratified, to the following effect: We were to pay a considerable sum of money, 
and to receive five twine hammocks, (our party had been reinforced by two;) the invaders to re- 
tain undisputed and quiet possession during the night, and retire unmolested in the morning. 
Provisions there were none to be had, by forage or negotiation, so we could not possibly sustain 
a siege beyond the time specified in the truce. Soon after, Uncle Sam’s. mails began to arrive, and 
were piled for the night under the same shelter. They consisted of one hundred and twenty-four 
bags, loading forty-one mules. We were wet to the skin, and fire to dry our clothes and cheer 
us became another subject of bargain. As it exemplified the grasping disposition of the red ras- 
cal, I must describe it. He first bargained to make a fire for four dimes money down, and main- 
tained the contract was fulfilled by lighting three small sticks and producing smoke enough to 
have dried a cargo of herrings. Our complaint of ‘ mas fuego’ was answered with ‘mas reales,’ 
and another equal payment brought but a similar installment. This I repeated four times, till 
getting incensed, and fearing he would impoverish me before morning, I seized a brand and threat- 
ened gratuitously to bestow on him a glowing sample of my fire. Looking me steadily in the 
face, to satisfy himself that I was in earnest, and that no more dimes were to be had, he brought 
an abundant supply, displaying his ‘ ivories’ at the success of his artifice. 

‘ Long after my comrades had retired, I sat by the fire, musing over the past and present. What 
& picture lay before me! How I lamented the neglect of early studies, and my inability to sketch 
the wild scene, so stilled, so hushed! The clouds had melted away, and the stars shone with the 
wondrous brilliancy of the tropics; the natives lay scattered on the ground, sleeping heavily in 
such picturesque and abandoned attitudes, it seemed more a deserted battle-field marking some 
fierce struggle, than the quiet repose of breathing forms still redolent with life. 


‘The Indians, though diminutive in stature, are generally well made, and with singularly hand- 
seme faces. They possess nothing of the high cheek-bone that so disfigures our northern tribes. 
With cast of features so very similar, they appear more like members of the same family; and 
to a stranger it is no easy matter to distinguish them apart. Their honesty I think highly com- 
mendable. Intrusted with baggage for days together, instances are extremely rare where any 
thing is pilfered or lost. The following morning our party and the sun rose simultaneously. The 
latter seemed to have made a mistake, for he just peeped out and was speedily covered up again. 
The dark forms that lay so motionless around us had disappeared like demons with the night. 
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The man-with-two-halves stood immovable and statue-like, patiently awaiting us to capitulate. 
At a considerable outlay of smiles and dimes, we seduced his two frailties into furnishing us with 
coffee ; but famine drove us out of our camp, and we resumed our march. The country became 
more open, and the road improved rapidly as we approached Panama. A ride of five miles 
brought us to a rude pavement, where I urged my mule in advance of my companions, wishing to 
catch a first sight of the sea. After crossing a stone-bridge and passing a decayed monastery on 
the left, I rose a little acclivity, and the mighty though placid and peaceful Ocean of the West lay 
before me! I sat motionless and almost breathless, gazing over its tranquil waters with sensa- 
tions such as one rarely feels in life: like the opening of a seal, a sudden vision of a new world, 
or a first sight of the ‘other side.’ It was some time before I had eyes for the surrounding 
scenery, though grandly beautiful. The fortifications at Panama were distinctly visible. Some 
dozen vessels lay at anchor among mountainous islands rising abruptly from the sea. Behind the 
city rose a lofty peak far into the clouds; and at its base, although on a considerable mount over- 
looking every other edifice, stood some extensive ruins of an old cathedral. So imposing was 
the magnitude of Nature’s works about me, I felt as if I had never before conceived the grandeur 
of her efforts, so wondrously developed here. 

‘I know not what beautiful peroration I might have poured forth, as thoughts came thick and 
fast; but my soliloquy was interrupted by an exclamation of, ‘Come on ; I’ve taken off my hat to 
old Briney!’ The spell being thus dissolved, I rode on. We soon after came to a wide road, 
bounded with miserable Indian huts, extending near a mile. At its terminus we passed dilapi- 
dated stone-houses composing the suburbs of the city, when a few hundred yards brought us to 


the walls. Crossing a ditch, and entering an arched gate-way, we were in Panama.’ I. M. Ww. 


American Fiyrnc-Macuines.— We perceive that Mr. Wisz, the celebrated aéro- 
naut, has petitioned Congress for permission and money to go to Europe in a balloon, 
with one of Francis’s life-boats attached as a car, and to take several passengers. 
He will rise above the clouds, and take the current of the upper air which is always 
blowing from the west to the east. It would be a novel sight to see an American 
balloon, with passengers, landing in England! Apropos of balloons; there is some- 
what in the subjoined badinagical notice of a new aérial enterprise, which we think 
will cause a pleasant smile to suffuse the face of the reader. We believé it to be 
a fact, that a gentleman of Perth-Amboy, New-Jersey, has actually built a Flying- 
Machine, with which he expects to cross the Atlantic, carrying many passengers. 
Thousands of dollars in stock have already been subscribed and expended in the 
project, and the proprietor has written and obtained permission to descend through 
the roof of the great glass palace in Hyde-Park, London, on his arrival there in his 
balloon, in May next: 


‘Dear ‘Ox_p Knick:’ You are doubtless aware of the fact, that a company is about being 
formed for the purpose of establishing an 4érial Line by Balloons from New-York to Europe! 
The first balloon is now nearly finished, und will be ready to ‘sail’ on or before the thirty-first 
of April next. A meeting took place some evenings since, at which the projector of the scheme, 
many of the stock-holders, and some gentlemen of capital, whom it was proposed to admit to the 
privilege of taking stock, attended. The meeting was organized in due form, the usual officers 
pro-tem appointed, and an animated discussion arose on the general prospects of the company, 
and its anticipated profits. The projector stated that the balloon was now near its completion, 
and that he had no cause to alter his views as to the entire practicability of the plan ; that he had 
found satisfactory answers to all the objections that had suggested themselves to his own mind, 
while those raised by others he had ascertained to be entirely too trifling for serious notice. 

‘ At this juncture, one of the * gentlemen of capital’ suggested that he should like to hear some 
-emarks on the practicability of the enterprise ; whereupon the projector asked if he referred to 
the probability of the stock being all subscribed for, to which the ‘ gentleman of capital’ replied 
that he more especially referred to the feasibility of the plan, as he had heard that it embraced a 
few features which were not reconcileable with nature’s laws. The projector replied, that after 
the regular business of the evening he would with pleasure answer any objections of a scientific 
character which could be suggested ; but that the more immediate objects of the meeting required 
their first attention. It had been proposed that the subscriptions for stock should be opened for 
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general competition by advertisement, etc., but that he should obje¢t to such a course as only 
calculated to call out objections from self-constituted scientific men, whose education aud knowl- 
edge were not commensurate with such an undertaking ; and hence, that his entire time would 
be employed in answering these pigmy cavillers, without producing any favorable result ; for he 
had found by experience that unless the brain of the listener enabled him to comprehend the 
whole scheme at once, it was entirely useless to attempt to furnish brains, as well as a certificate 
of stock. His object at this time, he said, was to state to the meeting, that he had succeeded in 
engaging the services of two gentlemen, well known in the London and New-York stock-markets» 
and whose ability to procure the necessary number of stock-holders, without the useless and 
tardy method of consulting the entire public, could not be doubted. It was only necessary to 
state, that one of them procured all the subscribers to the stock of ‘ The Boston Polar Ice Com- 
pany,’ the object of which was to send vessels into the North Sea, with a peculiar armament, so 
constructed that triangular missiles, of not less than one hundred pounds’ weight, could be fired 
from properly constructed guns, at Icebergs, so as to disintegrate them in the direction of their 
natural cleavages ; by which means they could be taken on board and carried to the West India 
and other markets, and should any part remain unsold, then the water of chrystallization was to 
be separated from the ice, and incorporated with charcoal, for the purpose of making diamonds 
for the European markets. ‘I need not, gentlemen,’ added the projector, ‘ inform you of the en- 
tire success of this company, as it is not only a wonder, but was brought about by the genius of 
aTupor.’ The other gentleman referred to had organized ‘ The Worth Sea Gull-Feather Expe- 
dition.’ The gulls were shot by harpoons attached to chains, the other ends of which remained 
on board the vessel, and each gull, or harpoon-full of gulls, when pulled back on the deck, was 
suspended in the hold, when all the chains were attached to a powerful galvanic battery, one 
shock from which caused the feathers to drop off cleanly from the birds into the hold, while the 
amount of heat given off under the electrical action was sufficient to cure the feathers, and to 
prevent their becoming fetid. The oleaginous matter was then tried out from the gulls, and 
sold in Boston as hair-oil, at a large profit. Some part of this oil was divided among the stock- 
holders as ‘ goose-grease.’? With such adjuncts as these two gentlemen, he could not doubt that 
the entire stock would be readily disposed of to persons of the highest standing, and therefore 
he had engaged their services, reserving twenty thousand dollars’ worth of the stock for the use 
of the two capitalists, who had ‘ honored him with their company on the present occasion.’ 

* As to the more immediate destination of the balloon now building, he intended that it should 
leave Perth-Amboy on the thirty-first of April, and arrive in London on the first of May ; that he 
had made arrangements with the State Committee for the great Fair of 1851 at London, and 
‘hrough them with the Central Committee at Washington, and that the Central Committee had 
agreed that on the arrival of the balloon in London, it should hover over the great ‘ Glass Palace’ 
until the hinged roof could be opened, when it could descend and take its place in the grand 
exhibition. ‘* Under these circumstances,’ continued the projector, ‘who can doubt of the suc- 
cess of our enterprise ?— and who can listen to the petty cavillings of the so-called scientific men 
of the present day, who are a century at least behind the age ?” 

‘The projector having finished his harangue, one of the ‘ gentlemen of capital’ took the floor. 
He commenced by remarking that he had some misgivings as to the possibility of travelling by 
balloons at all; but that he was entirely open to conviction. He feared the balloon could not 
be guided by those in the car or deck beneath. He had made a few experiments, which might 
not be pertinent, but he should like to state them. A few days since he jumped down from his 
porch upon the side-walk, and before doing so, he had taken hold of the waist-band of his 
pantaloons, and while jumping, endeavored to sustain himself by his arms, but found it impos- 
sible. He then thought that the conditions of the experiment were not coincident with those of 
the balloon, and he therefore caused himself to be suspended by a wire from the ceiling attached 
to the collar of his coat, holding in his hands at the same time two cords attached tv his feet, 
and by means of these cords, when swinging by the suspended wire, endeavored to change the 
direction of his oscillations, but without effect. He then placed a wash-tub in a cistern of water, 
and put his hands upon the handles of the tub ; but failed entirely in being able to move himself 
in this rare medium. He had also stood in a corn-basket, and endeavored to lift himself by the 
handles, but found it was ‘no go.’ 

‘The other capitalist stated that he did not think the experiments of his friend were pertinent ; 
but that admitting, for the sake of argument, that the balloon might be steered by the impingement 

of vanes on the atmosphere during the ascending and descending movements of the machine, 
as in the experiments of Signor Mevcct, still he could not but think that he foresaw other diffi- 
culties ; such as the impossibility of finding a substance capable of retaining pure hydrogen gas 
for any considerable length of time; that he had found no substance, except a hammered metal, 
or @ vitrified surface, like glass or china, which could retain it; that oiled or varnished silk 
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would retain it only for short spaces of time, and with no opposing currents or pressures; that 
the ultimate particles of hydrogen gas were so much smaller than those of atmospheric air, or of 
any other gas, that they could pass through substances which were capable of holding other 
gases ; that an ordinary balloon, which was not intended to be steered at all, at the time of leay- 
ing the surface of the earth was usually so large, and held so much gas, that its levity enabled it 
to take up the aéronaut, and with him many times his weight of sand in bags; but still, so rapid 
was the escape of hydrogen, and consequent increase of weight of the balloon, that the aéronaut 
could not remain up without parting with this great weight of sand, which the balloon at first 
was entirely competent to sustain, and that after a very short time the balloon would not remain 
elevated, although all the sand were thrown out, and the balloon therefore descended again to 
the ground. He also said that he could not be unmindful of the fact, that a balloon, as usually 
constructed, moved with, and not against the wind ; and hence, while moving with the wind, 
received but slight pressure from it; whereas, if a mechanical contrivance should really be 
constructed which could steer the vessel, an increased pressure of atmosphere must occur on one 
side, and that under any such increased pressure the hydrogen would pass immediately through 

the material of which the balloon would be made; and thus he did not believe that a balloon so 
opposed on one side by atmospheric pressure could remain up a single hour under any circum- 

stances. He added, that every balloon must necessarily be open at the bottom, for at every 
change of temperature through which the balloon might pass, the gas would be increased or 
diminished one five-hundredth part of its bulk for every degree of heat added or abstracted, and 

that hence, when increased, the excess must be suffered to escape, or the balloon must burst; 

and at a contraction of the gas from cold, the atmosphere would enter to fill up the missing space, 
and thus these frequent changes would tend to render the balloon too heavy to float, and it there- 
fore would fall to the earth. Moreover, he doubted the practicability of a continued re-supply of 
gas made during the passage of the balloon, as the amount of heat evolved during the making of 
hydrogen gas, from any known means, was large, and as heat always ascends in direct lines, the 
gas in the balloon would expand, and thus burst the balloon ; for as in holding your hand above, 
instead of alongside, the blaze of a candle, the heat is found to be very great, and to burn the 
hand, so would it prove to the balloon. He feared likewise that a balloon filled with an elastic 
gas, and steered against the wind, would be flattened on the side opposed by the wind, and thus 
emptied of its gas: indeed, he said, he had filled two small balloons, of an equal size, with hydro- 
gen gas; one of them he let float off in the atmosphere, the other he held by two strings, one at 
the top and the other at the bottom of the balloon, so that, from being detained, it had the force 
of the current of air on one side, and in three minutes it became too heavy to float, from the in- 
terchange of its gas with atmospheric air: while the balloon floating freely in the atmosphere 

remained up for a much longer time. He therefore wished to subscribe for the stock condition- 

ally, if at all. He would give a draft on his agent in London, payable on the arrival of the bal- 
loon, if the aéronaut could show him a clearance from the custom-house in New-York, dated 


after the departure of the last steamer. The proposed subscription was declined. Fe 
‘ CROAKER. 


Rare Improvements In Parntinc.— Among the important ‘improvements’ of 
the day, there is one which seems to us hardly to have acquired its deserved celeb- 
rity. We allude to the White Zinc, and Paints of Zine, invented by Mr. Lectame, 
of Paris. White, or of various delicate tints, it may be used without the slightest 
of those disagreeable effects upon the painter which arise from the employment of 
white lead. Unlike white lead, too, it does not change from sulphurous exhalations : 
on the contrary, the paint preserves its perfect colors in vessels, coffee-houses, thea- 
tres, laboratories, baths, out-houses, etc. It is susceptible of the highest polish on 
woods, and it far exceeds other paints in the brilliancy and permanence of its colors. 
Newly-painted rooms dry suddenly, and are immediately habitable, as there is no 
bad odor in the paint. Mr. Rrcnarp B. Fospro, in Fifth-Avenue, next to Tenth- 
street, one of the first and most artistical of our metropolitan house-painters, who 
introduced the zine paints into this country, has used them for some twelve months, 
and pronounces them perfect: and as he is prepared to execute orders, either in 
white, tinted-enamel, or glass-zinc, we look soon to see the merits of this great inven- 
tion widely appreciated. 
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PouNIsHMENT OF THE INNocENT.— We read in a morning journal, not long since, 
that a man had recently been convicted of murder in Mississippi, and executed. 
The evidence was wholly circumstantial, and the unhappy man died protesting his 
innocence to the last moment of his life; and there is now, it would appear, good 
reason to believe that the wretched victim spoke the truth! Moreover, it is but a 
little while ago that a western paper announced the death-bed confession, by an 
Irishman, of a murder which he himself had committed six years before, for which 
an innocent man had already suffered upon the gallows! These occurrences, which 
are scarcely infrequent, are horrible to contemplate. In some desultory ‘ Gossip 
about Children; in the January number of Gopey’s ‘ Lady’s Book,’ from the pen 
of the Eprror hereof, will be found the following, which seems to us pertinent to our 
present theme: 


‘I nearp the other day, from the lips of a distinguished physician, formerly of New-York, but 
now living in elegant retirement in a beautiful country town of Long Island, a touching illus- 
tration of the truth of my position, with which I shall close this already too protracted article. 

‘I have had,’ said the Doctor, ‘a good deal of experience, in the long practice of my profession 
in the city, that is more remarkable than any thing recorded in the ‘ Diary of a London Physician.’ 
It would be impossible for me to detail to you the hundredth part of the interesting and exciting 
things which I saw and heard. That which affected me most, of late years, was the case of a boy, 
not, I think, over twelve years of age. I first saw him in the hospital, whither, being poor and 
without parents, he had been brought to die. 

* He was the most beautiful boy I ever beheld. He had that peculiar cast of countenance and 
complexion which we notice in those who are afflicted with frequent hemorrhage of the lungs. 
He was very beautiful! His brow was broad, fair, and intellectual; his eyes had the deep 
interior blue of the sky itself; his complexion was like the lily, tinted, just below the cheek-bone, 
with a hectic flush: 


umption’s waning cheek 





and his hair, which was soft as floss-silk, hung in luxuriant curls about his face. But oh, what 
an expression of deep melancholy his countenance wore! It was so remarkable that I felt cer- 
tain the fear of death had nothing to do with it. And I was right. Young as he was, he did not 
wish to live. He repeatedly said that death was what he most desired; and it was truly dread- 
ful to hear one so young and so beautiful talk like this. ‘Oh!’ he would say, ‘ let me die ! let me die ! 
Don’t try tosave me ; I want todie!’ Nevertheless, he was most affectionate, and was extremely 
grateful for every thing that I could do for his relief. I soon won his heart; but perceived, with 
pain, that his disease of body was nothing to the ‘ sickness of the soul’ which I could not heal. 
He leaned upon my bosom and wept, while at the same time he prayed for death. I have never 
seen one of his years who courted it so sincerely. I tried in every way to elicit from him what 
it was that rendered him so unhappy; but his lips were sealed, and he was like one who tried to 
turn his face from something wiich oppressed his spirit. 

‘It subsequently appeared that the father of this child was hanged for murder in B—— county, 
about two years before. It was the most cold-blooded homicide that had ever been known in that 
section of the country. The excitement raged high; and I recollect that the stake and the gal- 
lows vied with each other for the victim. The mob labored hard to get the man out of the jail, 
that they might wreak summary, vengeance upon him by hanging him to the nearest tree. 
Nevertheless, law triumphed, and he was hanged. Justice held up her equal scales with satis- 
faction, and there was much trumpeting forth of this consummation, in which even the women, 
merciful, tender-hearted women, seemed to take delight. 

‘Perceiving the boy’s life to be waning, I endeavored one day to turn his mind to religious 
subjects, apprehending no difficulty in one so young; but he always evaded the topic. I asked 
him if he had said his prayers. He replied: 

* Once, always — now, never.’ 

‘This answer surprised me very much ; and I endeavored gently to impress him with the fact 
that a more devout frame of mind would be becoming in him, and with the great necessity of 
his being prepared to die; but he remained silent. 

‘A few days afterward, I asked him whether he would not permit me to send for the Rev. Dr. 
B——, a most kind man in sickness, who would be of the utmost service to him in his present 
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situation. He declined, firmly and positively. Then I determined to solve the mystery, and to 
understand this strange phase of character in a mere child. ‘ My dear boy,’ said I, ‘I implore 
you not to act inthis manner. What can have so disturbed your young mind? You certainly 
believe there is a Gop, to whom you owe a debt of gratitude ?’ 

‘ His eye kindled, and to my surprise, I might almost say horror, I heard from his young lips: 

**No, I don’t believe that there is a Gop!’ 

* Yes, that little boy, young as he was, was an Atheist ; and he even reasoned in a logical man- 
ner, for a mere child like him. 

**T cannot believe there is a Gon,’ said he; ‘for if there were a Gop, He must be merciful 
and just ; and He never, never, Never could have permitted my father, who was innocent, to be 
hanged! Oh, my father! my father!’ he exclaimed, passionately, burying his face in the pillow, 
and sobbing as if his heart would break. 

*I was overcome by my own emotion; but all that I could say would not change his determi- 
nation; he would have no minister of Gop beside him —no prayers by his bed-side. I was un- 
able, with all my endeavors, to apply any balm to his wounded heart. 

* A few days after this, I called, as usual, in the morning, and at once saw very clearly that the 
little boy must soon depart. 

‘¢Wi.ik,’ said I, ‘I have got news for you to-day. Do you think that you can bear to hear 
it?’ for I was really at a loss how to break to him what I had to communicate. 

* He assented, and listened with the deepest attention. I then informed him, as I best could, 
that, from circumstances which had recently come to light, it had been rendered certain that his 
father was entirely innocent of the crime for which he had suffered an ignominous death. 

‘I never shall forget the frenzy of emotion which he exhibited at this announcement. He 
uttered one scream, ‘Gop is just!’ he gasped —the blood rushed from his mouth—he leaned 
forward upon my bosom — and died!’ 


We endeavored, as near as our recollection served, to give this simple story in the 
touching words of the narrator ; but we are not unaware that all who have heard 


or may hereafter hear it from his own lips, will see how much it has lost in being 
transferred to types. 


Gossip with Reapers anp Corresponpents. — Right pleasantly writes a right 
pleasant friend, who is now on his way home from a long tour to the West and 
South-west. But judge for yourself, reader: 


‘Ir at any time, dear C ——, you envied me, setting forth upon my flowery path, you had better 
reverse the engine and go back some distance upon the track. Not but that Philadelphia was 
the same dear old city ; not but that Baltimore and the Eutaw-House had the same friendly aspect, 
(I pass over the road to Baltimore ;) not but that I found the road, through Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to Cumberland, fine enough in stupendous mountain scenery and beautifn! Potomac-lapses 
of water, and all that; but those Alleghenies !— those heartless, stony, chasmy Alleghenies, 
that reminded me (painfully) of my school-boy days, and old ‘Grey-Wuack,’ as we used to call 
our now lamented teacher! Even now I can scarcely look upon a hard-bottomed chair without 
some feelings of envy. One little fellow, who was on the back-seat with myself, after some two 
hundred and forty bumps, gave it up, and for the rést of the night hung over the strap that is back 
of the middle-seat. The scenery of the Alleghenies, at night, possesses a freshness and wild Dan- 
TESQUE Vigor that is perfectly stunning. You see nothing but the occasional lantern of a be- 
nighted teamster; but you are reminded by some one of the passengers, every few minutes, of 
the wonderful freaks of Nature around you. ‘ Here is the place where a stage went over a few 
years ago; down that place — it’s so black you can’t see, but if the driver sheers his horses that 
way six inches, down we go; and it’s only two hundred feet to the bottom — that’s all!’ (bump.) 
‘Were they killed?’ ‘ Killed! well, I should rather (bump) think so.’ * There now’s another place 
just like it on (bump) t’ other side. A teamster walked off there this day fortnight; fell on his 
back across a sharp rock, and broke right in two. When they (bump) picked him up, they pulled 
out about tew feet of his spiral-marrer.’ (Little fellow on the strap: ‘Oh, Christmas!’) ‘D’ ye 
hear about the stage being robbed?’ ‘No; when?’ ‘’Bout six weeks ago: the trunks were all 
cut loose from the back, and when the passengers got to Union, Ill be goy-blamed if they had 
any baggage!’ ‘Pleasant night, Sir!’ ‘Well, I should think it was a lee-tle inclined to rain” 
So we got to B At this place we found a couple waiting to be married in the hotel, with 
groomsman and bridesmaid. The bride tall, ruddy-lipped, black-eyed, and altogether a very 
pretty young woman: the groom a little diminutive ‘ broth of a boy,’ about twice her age. After 
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the ceremony I came into the room with a cigar in my mouth, (as is customary,) and said, ‘ Per- 
haps you do n’t——’ ‘ Oh yes, I like the smoke, and like to smoke ’em, too.” The bride said this. 
‘ Will you allow me to offer you one?’ ‘Hey?’ * Will you have a cigar yourself? ‘ Yes, thank 
ye. ‘Will you?’ (to the bridesmaid.) ‘No, I'll wait till she gets along some, and then I’ll 
take a pull at her’n.’ We leave B next morning, (my friend D —— and I,) and here we take 
a temporary leave of each other. There are two stages nearly full; one has an inside and one 
an outside seat; so D —— takes the latter, and I climb into the back-seat of a stage, and am fitted 
into the side of an old woman with a band-box on her knee, and a great Kentuckian fits himself 
into my side. Having a middle-seat, I take advantage of my situation and make an arm-chair of 
it, by resting my elbows on the old lady’s band-box and the Kentuckian’s arm ; then [ open Da- 
vip CoprpERFIELD, on the back of the gentleman in front, and we go along ‘like bricks.’ So we 
ride afew hours. ‘Capt'n,’ says the Kentuckian, (he always calls me Capt’n,) * will you a’low 
me to put my legs into yours? I got a pain in my side ridin’ all night.’ ‘Oh, certainly.’ ‘*Con- 
sequence is,’ 1 am jammed so tight that I begin to think wedges will be called for before I ever 
get my knees apart again. Then I commiserate those unfortunate Venetian captives who see the 
walls of their prison gradually closing upon them ; then I think of poor people crushed under 
a fallen building; then I begin to have the cramp in both legs; it gets to be intolerable: at last 
I wake up my companion. ‘Kentuck, you must move a little” ‘Certain, Capt’n.’ The room so 
afforded gives me little relief; at last I hear the cheery voice of D—— from the top of the other 
coach: ‘Come up here; plenty of room!’ And so I escape from my purgatory. We rattle down 
merrily to Wheeling, and here we take supper. 
‘It is night now, starry but dark. On the right, D points to a star high up. ‘Do you see 
that star?’ ‘Yes. ‘That is the light on the wire-bridge across the Ohio —the greatest wire- 
bridge in the world: there comes the steamer under it.’ We hear the high-pressure boat cough- 
ing, and she coughs herself up to the shore. Then we embark. All is new to me.” Two men 
hold torches, one made of splints of pitch-pine, bound together like the ancient Roman fasces, 
and he looks like an illustrated lictor; the other holds a swinging cresset full of blazing pine- 
knots, scattering sparks and cinders all over the deck. Here, close to the bows, is the mighty 
furnace, and the restless fireman feeding it with masses of bituminous coal — never ceasing; 
there are the walking-beams in a sort of cage, like wild panthers, springing and quivering with 
restless motion; beyond are bins full of emigrants, old pipe-corroded German faces, and chubby 
yellow-headed children with bright eyes, peeping from every nook. Up-stairs is the cabin. The 
whole boat seems built of reeds ; it jumps and quivers so, as the engines, with bound and pant, drive 
her down the stream. The river is dark as night; but we see, every now and then, ‘ broad-horns’ 
and coal-flats, with a twinkling light; and so with a multitude of novel sights and sounds we at 
last lose ourselves in sleep — directly over the boiler! I must confess, that upon inspecting the 
Ohio in the morning, I found it decidedly muddy. The shores have a bluffy appearance, and the 
river has scooped out hollows all along the banks, The bluffs seldom rise very high, and are al- 
ways of a red ferruginous hue, topped with rusty trees that may bear ten-penny nails and scrap- 
iron leaves, for alll know. Yet it is a great vision to see that mighty river. We passed the 
broad b/we Kanawha, which came down, paused for a moment, retained its semblance, and then 
rushed into the dark stream, and was mingled and lost as if it had been but a mountain-brook. 
We have a melancholy bell on board, which is suggestive; and the houses we see upon yonder 
bank, standing upon four and six legs, are not without a meaning. Well, roll on, dark stream! 
Swallow up your tributaries, swamp your boats, scoop out the banks, tip over the houses, hurry off 
the emigrants! There is a great big ocean waiting for you down yonder, beyond the Balize, where 
you are going — and I too, I trust, in a few weeks. 

‘From the time I left Cincinnati until I reached Memphis, I heard of three explosions, one 
fire, and one sinking. Then we had the small-pox on board, and lay beside the ‘ H ——’ at the 
wharf, on board of which there-had been four deaths from cholera. I went to a trial in Mem- 
phis of a slave, who had killed three men with the thigh-bone of an ox in three single blows ; 
and there was a fellow there, with the marks of a pistol-bullet in his cheek, disposed to be drunk 
and quarrelsome, who kept talking to me. Also the porter told me to lock my door at night, as 
there had been some robberies in town, and they suspected, in fact almost knew, it was the man 
in Number Fourteen— my room being Number Fifleen— my vis-a-vis, by Jove! This porter 
had a pistol, with the butt just peeping out of his side coat-pocket. That indicated the charac- 
ter of the land in which I happened to be. On board this boat there are two very ugly custom- 
ers: one is a fellow on crutches, always drunk ; and he has a paper on his hat with * fifteen hun- 
dred dollars’ reward’ for a man who killed his uncle three weeks since. There is an old Col. 
© —— here, who was severely cut all over the face a few years ago, by a gambler, in defending 
a& young man from being pillaged; and altogether it is very romantic and pleasing! Beloved 

Land of the Pistol and Bowie-knife!— what has been said of thee is not fiction! I do not take 
hear-say, but have the visible evidence all around.’ 
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Since the last time we had the pleasure to commune with you, reader, we 
have been in foreign countries; we have visited Alexandria in Egypt, that pictur- 
esque city on the shores of the blue, blue Mediterranean; we have seen the won- 
derful Pyramids; examined temples cut in the enduring rock three thousand years 
ago; ascended to the upper and lower cataracts of the Nile—sublime and awful 
sight; we have stood on the borders of the yellow Lybian desert, that ‘dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is;’ visited the ‘wingéd lion’s marble pile’ of Saint 
Marx's, in Venice; mused by Westminster-Abbey, towering in gray and solemn 
grandeur ; roamed through the sublime space of magnificent Saint Perer’s at Rome ; 
we have descended into the great crater of Vesuvius, and seen the ‘fiery billows 
roll below, and the fountains of flame shower down from above; we have stood in 
the Austrian Alps, near the Gastein Baths, three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, with mountains around us from six to nine thousand feet in height, with a 
beautiful cataract before us, falling six hundred and thirty feet; we have seen the 
sun shining (and exactly as owr sun shines) through the ruined arches of the ‘ Castle 
Rhinefels’ in Germany, with St. Goar in the distance. Yes; and we have looked 
down upon Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, and surveyed the sacred scenes of 
our Saviour’s life and death ; visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and on our 
return, the colossal statues of Memnon by the Nile; and were half blinded and suf- i} 
focated by an awful ‘sand-storm in the Lybian Desert ;’ we encountered also a ter- 
rific storm on the North Sea; were half frozen in an ascent to Mount ®tna, from 
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the magnificent ruins of the ancient Theatre of Taormina in Sicily ; and had a nar- i 
row escape from an avalanche in one of the Austrian Alps. And all this, metropol- Li 


itan reader, you may see and experience for twenty-five cents American currency, 
at Professor Sattler’s Cosmoramas, corner of Thirteenth-street and Broadway. 
There is positively nothing wanting, we have heard numerous travelled persons re- 
mark, to complete the illusion of entire reality. In magnitude, distance, color, aérial 
perspective, all is true to nature and to fact. These cosmoramas, most elaborately 
painted in oil, are in all respects marvellous. Nothing at all approaching them has 
ever been exhibited in this metropolis. . . . We sat the other evening, listen- 
ing to the warmish January rain that was falling without; and while we listened, 
we thought of these lines, from the pen of A. Z. Lorpnozoo: 
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‘There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used to, years agone, 


*Wuen the humid storm-clouds gather | 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness To survey the infant sleepers 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, Ere she left them till the dawn: 
°T is a joy to press the pillow | I can see her bending o’er me, 
} 
} 
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Of a cottage-chamber bed, As | listen to the strain 
And to listen to the patter Which is played upon the shingles 
Of the soft rain over-head. By the patter of the rain. 


‘Then my little seraph sister, ; 
With her wings and waving hair. - 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 
A serene, angelic pair, ; 
And a thousand recollections Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
Weave their bright hues into woof, With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the patter | As [ listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. Of the soft rain on the roof.’ 


* Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreary fancies 

Into busy being start ; 


‘ Present for the Little Knick.s from Old Virginia!’ Such was the designation 
given by an unknown and kind friend to a deep box, containing ‘black’ and ‘ shag- 
bark’ walnuts, chesnuts, chinquepins, and hazel-nuts or filberts ; all grown at Farm- 
ington, Powhattan county, in good old Virginia. It would have done the donor’s heart 
good to see how appreciatively his delicious present was enjoyed by his grateful 
little friends. Their verdict was unanimous. The box was ‘nuts’ to each and all. 
VOL, XXXVII. 13 
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‘Purrer Hopkins, alias Mr. Cornetivs Maruews, the self-styled ‘American 
Dickens,’ writes as follows in a late number of the ‘ Literary World’ weekly jour- 
nal, of which he is reputed to be a third editor. The passage is from a notice of 
that excellent work, ‘Salander and the Dragon, from the pen of Rev. F. W. Suet- 
ton, of Huntington, Long-Island, one of our oldest and most cherished friends : 


*‘TuereE are quarters where this book should do good. By one of those fatalities which 
PROVIDENCE appoints, it seems to have been reserved for an ‘esteemed contributor’ to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine to expose to the bone the system of small annoyance and petty inuendo 
from which the ‘ Table’ of that monthly publication has been supplied for so many years; Mr. 
Sue vton thereby handsomely relieving himself from any responsibility for that shabby affair.’ 

We had a good laugh over this the other day in ‘the ked’ntry.’ Mr. ‘ Hopkins’ 
do n't seem to like our ‘ Eprror’s Table’ That’s not surprising : 

‘No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.’ 


We could well wish that our ‘ Table’ was less indifferent than it is ; but still it appears 
to excite some ‘interest’ in the mind of Mr. ‘ Hopxtys,’ who evidently does not affect 
the manner in which clamorous mediocrity is exposed and rebuked in its pages. If 
it be ‘slander’ to think and to say that ‘Purrer Hopxtns’ is a literary pretender, 
ridiculously pertinacious in thrusting his unfounded assumptions of genius and talent 
before the public, then are we afraid that ‘slanderers’ are very numerous indeed 
‘in this community.’ The many who cry ‘Pish!’ at the very mention of his name 
in connection with literature, are ‘slanderers ;’ the dignified and venerable ‘ North- 
American Review, which has so greatly exceeded the KytckerBooker in the scorch- 
ing severity of its rebukes of Mr. ‘Hopxrns’ preposterous literary pretensions, is a 
‘slanderer ;’ as are also numerous journals of similar high character, and equally 
honest and puff-proof, in New-York and elsewhere. The publisher who offered 
‘Purrer Hopkins’ his cheque for a large amount if he would withdraw a stupid 
work of his, the prospective publication of which he had been over-persuaded to 
announce, should n’t have mentioned that fact, because it is ‘slander;’ the stereo- 
typer who, it is said, was to derive pay for his labor from the first sales of the vast 
book entitled ‘7’he Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews, should keep his afflic- 
tion to himself, for natural lamentation over his ‘greenness’ is ‘slander ;’ the en- 
forced publishers of the same immortal collection, sitting around their office-fire, 
must n’t mention any more to the laughing circles about them that ‘only seven capies 
of the book were sold, and one of them came back,’ because very likely they may be 
accused of ‘slander.’ Even to mention, on the authority of the writer of a work on 
living American authors, that ‘ Purrer Hopkins’ wrote in that volume the description 
of himself, which places him before Dickens, and even accuses the latter of plagiari- 
zing from him !— even this might be considered ‘slander!’ It won’t do to mention 
the fact that ‘Purrer Horxtns’.is ‘death on periodicals;’ to ask, not ‘Who killed 
Cock-Robin?’ but ‘Who killed ‘Arcturus?’ ‘ Who helped to kill ‘Brother Jonathan?’ 
‘Who killed Yankee-Doodle?’ ‘Who killed ‘The Prompter?’ ‘ Who killed ‘ The 
Prompter’s Whistle?’ and other the like dead-and-gone ‘ Purrer Hopktns’-isms. 
These questions, which will naturally occur to the town-reader, may not be ‘inter- 
esting’ to Mr. Cornetius Matuews, and perhaps he would consider them ‘ slander- 
ous.” Ifa publisher that is ‘not afraid to publish’ a work of his should happen to 
speak of the fact, that while his name was ‘kept dark’ it sold ‘considerably’ as an 
unknown book, but when that transpired, buyers were sparse, this, we suppose, 
must also be set down as ‘slander;’ and if another publisher, prosecuted by Mr. 
‘Hopkins’ for discontinuing a periodical edited by him, puts in his ‘ pleadings’ 
that its circulation to real subscribers at no time reached a dozen copies, that of 
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course must be ‘slanderous. We have occasionally had our own joke over the pom- 
pous literary pretensions of ‘ Purrer Horxrys’ in our ‘ Eprror’s Table,’ and this too, it 
seems, is ‘slander!’ We have but a word to say in conclusion. Mr.‘ Purrer Hopkins’ 
will aspire in vain to the dignity of a martyr. It is only as a literary man, of unbounded 
pretension and feeble gifts, that he has ever been mentioned in these pages. Person- 
ally, we have not a word to say about him. We are entitled to the honest expression 
of our opinion of him as a littérateur. If our judgment of him in this regard were unjust, 
it would not have been sustained by the verdict of his disappointed publishers and 
of such portions of the public as his ‘ Various Writings’ have reached. Unjust literary 
comment falls innocuous to the ground. It must be well-founded, or it cannot injure. 
We beg leave here to assure the proprietors and ‘ brother-editors’ of the ‘ Literary 
World; who are amiable men, and worthy of esteem, that we have not the slight- 
est ill-feeling toward them or their journal. Literary journalism should be a broad 
*neutral-ground, where all co-laborers in a common field should meet on terms of 
amity and good-will. At the same time, we claim the right, and have not hesi- 
tated to exercise it, to speak of works, how pertinaciously soever they may be 
obtruded upon the public, in such terms as we honestly think they deserve. And 
this we shall continue to do, ‘ without fear, favor, or hope of reward’ . . . THrre 
is something curiously quaint and ballad-ic in the following lines, sent us by an 
esteemed friend, a fine German scholar, and belles-lettres writer of the first order : 
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,, Dod was alle Freundfhaft bindet, 
Vit, wenn Geift au Geilt fic findet, 
Geiftiq waren jene Stunden, 
Geiftern bin id) nod verbunden.” 


] nave two friends— two glorious friends, | The first with gnomes in the Under-Land 
Two braver could not be ; Is leading a lordly life, 

And every night, when midnight tolls, And the second has married a mermaiden, 
They meet to laugh with me. A beautiful water-wife. 


The first was shot by Carlist thieves, 
Three years ago in Spain: 

The second was drowned near Alicante, 
While I alive remain. 


And since IT have friends in the Earth and Sea, 
With a few (I trust) on high, 

°T is a matter of small account, I ween, 
The way that I may die. 


I love to see their dim white forms 
Come floating through the Night; Or swing on the triple tree, 
And grieve to see them fade away Or die in my bed as a Christian should, 
In the early Morning light. | Is much the same to me. 
Cuaries G. LELanp. 


For whether I sink in the foaming flood, 


We have not a little enjoyed the following description of ‘ Yankee Doodle with 
Variations, which has been enclosed to us by a friend: 


‘We have a young lady-acquaintance who is a very fine performer on the piano. Her house 
is in rather too close proximity to the street, and the parlor is not proof to the gaze of the passers- 
by, or of those who are so rude as to take advantage of this too common fault of constructing 
dwellings in our cities. While in the midst of her musical efforts, a tall young Kentuckian, who 
had just made his egress from the ‘ barrens’ where he was born and ‘ raised,’ chanced to saunter 
along the street, and charmed with the novel music, but rather uninformed as to the conven- 
tional rules of town-society, approached the parlor-window, and with eyes dilated and mouth 
extended, stood there enraptured, while she sang, ‘Give me a cot in the valley I love.’ 

** Are you fond of music?’ inquired the lady, who likes a bit of innocent sport. 

¢* Well, I am that thing,’ said the blunt Kentuckian. 

**Do you play?’ asked our friend, in a quizzical manner. 

*¢1 can play a smart lot of tunes on the fife,’ said the countryman; ‘ but d—n me if I ever see 
any body play on a bureau before!’ 

*¢This is what we call a piano, Sir,’ said the performer: ‘ did you never hear of such an instru- 
ment?’ 

**No Sir-ee!’ said Kentuck ; ‘there’s no such critter in owr parts as that; but it makes mighty 
nice kind o’ music, do n’t it? Can you play Yankee Doodle on that machine?’ said he, suddenly, 
and with great earnestness of manner. 
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‘The lady answered in the affirmative; and this popular national air, with variations, was 
performed in truly artistic style. But the uncultivated ear of the rustic could hardly discover, 
through the ‘ variations,’ a single strain of his much-loved tune, and at the close of the piece he 
exclaimed : 

‘¢ Is that Yankee Doodle?’ 

‘¢ Yes, Sir, that is Yankee Doodle, with the variations.’ 

‘¢ Well,’ ejaculated ‘ Kentuck,’ thrusting a hand into each pocket, preparatory to a start, ‘ that 
may do you city folks, but give me the plain Doodle!’ And off he went.’ 

































‘You are fond of telling stories of children, (writes ‘H. F.” an old friend 
and contributor,) ‘of their loves, rogueries and heroisms: let me make an ad- 
dition to your stock of tender anecdotes. A hearty, generous boy of my ac- 
quaintance, between six and seven years old, in a neighboring town, was afflicted 
with a dangerous chronic disease, that rendered a surgical operation necessary. 
The little fellow bore his periodical attacks bravely, but his parents saw that 
at each return his suffering increased, until at last they yielded to the advice . 
of the attending physician, and consented that their darling should undergo 
the necessary operation, although they knew it would be at the peril of his 
precious life. The father told his boy, with an anguished heart, that he must submit 
to a dangerous and painful operation, and asked him if he would, for his mother’s 
sake, consent. The little fellow listened gravely, and replied that he would do as 
his father requested, but they must allow him to name his own time. Nothing 
more was said to him on the subject; but, at the end of a week, he said to his 
father, ‘Now I am ready, papa; let them operate on me to-morrow. Notice was 
sent to the surgeon, who came, attended by his students and assistants. The prep- 
arations were all made, the child was undressed, and a loose-gown put over his 
shoulders, when he was taken into the room where the operation was to be per- 
formed. He saw the tub placed under the table that was to catch his blood, and 
permitted himself, without a murmur, to be laid upon the board, and voluntarily 
stretched out his little arms to be bound. The sponges were placed around his 
body ; then, looking up to his uncle, he said: ‘ Now tell my papa and mamma to go 
out of the room, and I shall be ready.” His parents were already gone, but he was 
afraid that they were there, and would be distressed by his cries. But he uttered 
no cry. Ether was administered to him, and the operation was performed. But 
the little hero never again opened his eyes to bless those whose happiness was 
bound up in his existence. Apropos of children, is the following anecdote, 
jotted down for us by ‘A Mother’ whom we have known as such for many 
years: ‘While making my weekly visit to the hospital, for the purpose of 

@® sceing one of my domestics, who was confined there with lameness, I en- 
deavored to prevail upon my little girl of five years to accompany me. She 
declined, until she was told that she would see a little girl of her own age, whose 
parents were so poor that they had to send her to the hospital, to see if the doc- 
tors could cure her lame knee.” She now readily assented. After she had given the 
little girl some candies and oranges which she had brought for her, she remained 
































































































































perfectly silent beside her bed, seeing and hearing nothing, during my visit. Upon 





my return to her grandmother’s, she seemed very sad, and strange enough for her, per- 
fectly silent. When asked to kiss her little cousin AnntE, a babe some two years 
old, she declined, and silently but firmly resisted all appeals made to her by the 
child. When I insisted upon her kissing her, she burst into tears, and in a paroxysm 
of grief, said she had just kissed the sick little girl at the hospital. She was told 
that the child wasas clean and neat as herself, and that she surely might kiss her baby 
cousin. ‘No! mother: Annre willtake away the kiss the litle girl gave me, and I can’t 
kiss her again!’ She was urged no more. It was no light impression that was made 
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upon the child; for during the night, she would awake from her sleep, and talk and 
weep about her little afflicted friend ; and the first thing she mentioned in the morning 
was the ‘poor sick little girl ; and in fact, she lost her appetite for three or four 
days. I was constantly asked if I thought she would get well, and if her mother 
would n’t soon take heraway. She has since visited the hospital, and finding the little 
girl’s cot occupied by an old woman, she is convinced that the child is now well, and 
I permit her toremainin that happy ignorance’ . . . Tug subjoined is anactual 
and true copy of a letter sent to a mercantile firm not a tileana miles from the 
good city of Gotham : 


‘Dear Sirs: I Have taken it uppon My Self to Drop a Line to you to know if you or some 
Body Else in your place Dident want a Good Clark to sell Goods or to keep Book. My opinion 
is Rather Better to sell goods. I think I Can pervale with My son to Dewit. he feels anchious 
to pay all he owes. if he Cold Git Good wages he has a perty Extensive aquaintance and very 
well Beliked I think he can Due you Good asi think there is verry fue Better in the Country 
he will tryet one weak too weaks or one Month too Months orthree Months. I think Gainst you 
would have Him 3 Months you wold Not Give him for any Body. I think when you have him 
3 Months you wold Bee willing to take him V years. My bisiness is two Light to pay Much I 
have I son at home with Me 17 years old. I have another young man i9 years old Does Me 
very well as I can Due Most all of my Bisiness My self. the young Man I have onley Costs Me 
two Dollars and Bord per Month as he is werry anchious to Learn the Bisiness But my son has 
all Redy Larnt the Bisiness I tell you gust Let any man trye him I think he will Give 


Ample satisfaction. pleas Let me Here from you. 
*Yurs Respeckfully, —_— —.” 


THERE are many of our readers who will not need to be reminded of the rules 
for morning-prayers at college ; rules as rigid, and as rigidly enforced, as were the 
‘laws of the Medes and Prussians, as ‘ Mrs. Ramsporrom’ says. In reading ‘ The 
Hour of Prayer; sent us from Cambridge, as the production of a ‘Senior’ now 
‘preparing for the ministry !’ the ci-devant student will recall that inflexible moment 
when the bell ceases tolling, after which attendance is punishable the same as ab- 
sence; and he will remember anew the hurry of the last moment, the turning 
back of belated loiterers,and their muttered curses—‘ inverted blessings.’ The first 
two of the verses below as happily illustrate the effect prayer should have upon the 
student’s mind, as the two last truly set forth the effect it does have, at college: 
‘But don’t you stop to pray in secret ; 

No time for you to worship there: 

The hour approaches — * Tempus fugit!’ 

Tear your shirt, or miss a prayer. 

Don’t stop to wash !— don’, stop to button! 

Go the ways your fathers trod: 


*Go it!’ ‘leg it!’ * put it!’ * streak it?’ 
Run, and worship Gop! 


‘Hark! the morning bell is pealing 
Faintly on the drowsy ear, 

Far abroad the tidings dealing: 

‘ Now the Hour of Prayer is near!’ 
See — the pious sons of Harvard, 
Starting from the land of Nod, 

Loudly give the rousing summons, 
‘ Let us run and worship Gop!’ 





‘On the stair-case, tramping, stamping, 
Bounding, sounding, down you go ; 
Bumping, thumping, smashing, crashing, 
Jumping, bruising heel and toe; 
See — your comrades, far before you, 
On the deck, or on the sod, Through the open door-way jam ; 
In the still and early morning, Bless my soul !— the bell is stopping !” 
°*T is the hour to worship Gop. : . ‘ . 


‘°T is the hour for deep contrition ; 
°T is the hour for peaceful thought ; 
°T is the hour to win the blessing 
In the early stillness sought ; 
Kneeling in the quiet chamber, 


There are ‘naughty words’ in the last line, which we can not print: words worse 
than ‘Croton d—m/’ or ‘Rotter-d—m/. . . ‘L. P’s lines, ‘thereabout especially 
of them’ where he speaks of ‘the sweet breath of cows’ in the country, and the 


scenes at milking-time, are very natural and pleasing. The ‘sweet breath of cows’ 
in the city is another matter altogether. You let one of our distillery-fed cows 
breathe in your face, and you ll soon see the difference ; the nasty, half-intoxicated 
animal ale-bibbers! . . . Messrs. Stringer anp Townsenp have just put 
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to press, in a superior style, the fourth edition of ‘ The Literary Remains of Willis 
Gaylord Clark; edited by his twin-brother, the Eprror hereof. We need recall to 
no reader of this Magazine the genial humor, the sparkling wit, the true pathos, the 
genuine feeling, of the ‘ Ollapodiana Papers. Their popularity has made them 
already a part of the literature of the nation. The entire ‘ Poetical Writings’ of 
the author are printed in the same volume, on large clear types. . . . Durine the 


renowned ‘Dorr Wag, in Rhode Island, a bill was brought in to ‘organize the 
army. This noatiee sleep an old man in one corner, who represented a town 
in the west of the State. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ said he, ‘I tell you I am decidedly op- 
posed to ‘organizing’ the army, as you call it. Our fore-fathers fit through the revo- 
lution with nothin’ but a drum and a fife, and come off fust-best too! I go ag’in 
‘organs. They'll be dreadful onhandy things in battle, now I tell you!’ This was 
irresistible, and ‘Aunt Ruopy’s army, we are informed, remains ‘unorganized’ 


to thisday. . . . Here isa specimen of ‘tall writing’ in the way of poetry: 


‘THERE was & man who came to town, 
He followed a keg of molasses down; 
The barrel worked, the molasses bu’st, 
The man lay scattered in the dust!’ 


We take the subjoined notice of the popular author of ‘ The Saint Leger Papers’ 
from the January number of the ‘Jnternational Magazine, a copious and well- 
edited monthly, published by Messrs. Srrrncer anp Townsenp. The article is 
accompanied in the ‘ International’ by a spirited portrait of its subject, which well 
developes the fine intellectual ‘ probulgences’ of his brow; but the lines about the 
mouth seem to us something too rigid and severe. The general expression, how- 
ever, is accurate : 


*Ricuarp B. Kimsatt, the author of ‘ St. Leger, was by that admirable work placed in the 
leading rank of the new generation of American writers. The appearance in the KnicKER- 
BOCKER for the present month of the commencement of a sequel to ‘St. Leger,’ makes it a fit 
occasion for some notice of his life and genius, 

‘Mr. Kimpatt is by inheritance of the first class of New-England men, numbering in his family 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a President of the Continental Congress, and several 
other persons honorably distinguished in affairs. He is a native of Lebanon, in New-Hampshire, 
where his father is stili living ; the centre of a circle bound to him by their respect for every pub- 
lic and private virtue. Though he had completed his preparatory studies before he was eleven 
years of age, he did not enter college until he was nearly thirteen. Four years after, in 1834, he 
graduated at Dartmouth, and upon devoting one year to the study of the law, he went abroad ; 
travelled in England, Scotland, and Germany ; and resided some time in Paris, where he attended 
the lectures of Masenpie, Broussais and Lovis, in medicine, and those of the elder Dupin and 
Cou.anegs in the law. Returning, he entered upon the practice of the law at Waterford, in 
this State, but soon removed to New-York, where a year’s devotion to his profession made him 
familiar with its routine. In 1842 he went a second time to Europe, renewing the associations of 
his travel and student-life in Great Britain and on the continent. Since, for seven years, he has 
been an industrious and successful lawyer in New-York. 

‘ Although but few works are known to be from the pen of Mr. Kimsatt, he has been a volu- 
minous author. The vigorous and polished style of his avowed compositions is never attained 
but by long practice. He has been, we believe, a contributor to every volume of the KnickeR- 
BOCKER published since 1842. He printed in that excellent Magazine his ‘Reminiscences of an 
Old Man,’ ‘The Young Englishman,’ and the successive chapters of ‘St. Leger, or the Threads of 
Life” This last work was published by Putnam, and by BentLey in London, about one year ago, 
and it passed rapidly through two English and three American editions. It was not raised into 
an ephemeral popularity, as so many works of fiction easily are, for their lightness, by careless 
applauses: it arrested the attention of the wisest critics; commanded their study, and received 
their verdict of approval as a book of learning and reflection in the anatomy of human life. 

‘Mr. Kimsaut had been eminent in his class at college for a love of Greek literature, and he 
studied the Roman also with reverent attention. It was his distinction that he had thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the philosophy of the ancients, At a later day he was attracted by the 
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speculation of the Germans, and a mastery of their language enabled him to enter fully into the 
spirit of Spinosa, Kant, and Ficure, as he did into that of the finer intelligences, Gortue and 
RicuTer, and pervading he found the passion to know Whence are we? What are we? Whither 
do we go? In ‘St, Leger,’ a mind predisposed to superstition by some vague prophecies re- 
specting the destiny of his family; a mind inquisitive, quick, and earnest, but subject to occa- 
sional melancholy, as the inherited spell obtains a mastery of the reason; is exposed to the 
influences of a various study and startling experiences, all conceived with a profound knowledge 
of human nature, and displayed with consummate art; having a metaphysical if not a strictly 
dramatic unity; and conducting by the subtlest processes to the determination of these ques- 
tions, and the flowering of a high and genial character: as Professor TavLer Lewis expresses 
it, ‘at rest, deriving substantial enjoyment from the present, because satisfied with respect to the 
ultimate, and perfect, and absolute.’ 

* Aside from its qualities as a delineation of a deep inner experience, ‘St. Leger’ has very 
great merits as a specimen of popular romantic fiction. The varied characters are admirably 
drawn, and are individual, distinct, and effectively contrasted. The incidents are all shaped and 
combined with remarkable skill; and, as the London ‘ Atheneum’ observes, ‘ Here, there, every 
where, the author gives evidence of passionate and romantic power. In some of the episodes, as 
in that of WoLreane HeGewiscn, for example, in which are illustrated the tendency of a des- 
perate philosophy and hopeless skepticism, we have that sort of mastery of the feelings, that 
chaining of the intensest interest, which distinguishes the most wonderful compositions of the 
German HorrMan, or ZscHoxKkeE in his ‘ Walpurgis Night ;’ and every incident in the book tends 
with directest certainty to the fulfilment of its main design.’ 

‘The only other work of which Mr. Kimsatt is the acknowledged author, is ‘Cuba and the Cu- 
bans,’ a volume illustrative of the history, and social, political and economical condition of the 
island of Cuba, written during the excitement occasioned by its invasion from the United States, 
in 1849, and exhibiting a degree of research, and a judicial fairness of statement and argument, 
which characterizes no other production upon this subject. As it was generally admitted to be 
the most reliable, complete, and altogether important work, upon points commanding the atten- 
tion of several nations, its circulation was very large ; but it was produced for a temporary pur- 
pose, and it will be recalled to popularity only by a renewal of the inevitable controversies which 
await the political relations of the Antilles. 

** A Story of Calais,’ also written for the KnicKeERBOCKER, is an example of Mr. Kimpatw’s 
success as a tale-writer. Although less remarkable than passages in ‘ St. Leger,’ it will vindicate 
the author’s right to a place among the chief creators of such literature among us.’ 


We have extracted the foregoing from the ‘ International’ in order to gratify what 
we know to be a natural and very general curiosity, in the minds of our readers, to 
know ‘all about’ one who has so often in these pages contributed to their intellect- 
ual enjoyment. . Tur following translation of a little Swedish song is by our 
friend, Hon. H. W. E:rswortn, late minister to Sweden. It- would be a pleasant 
thing to hear Jenxy Lrvp warble it in some of her forthcoming concerts : 


*A youne man walked at the morning hour, 
Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 
So light and merrily ; 
Met there a maid in a rosy bower, 
* Wilt thou be mine ?’ said he: 
* No, no, no, no, no! 
Truly I will not be so, 
For another have I now,’ said she. 


‘The young man walked at the noon-tide hour, 
Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 
So light and merrily ; 
Met the same maid of the rosy bower, 
* Wilt thou now be mine ?’ said he: 
‘No, no, no, no, no! 
Truly | will not be so, 
For another have [ still,’ said she. 


*The young man walked at the evening hour, 
Hi-fe-lin-ke-le, 
So light and merrily ; 
Came then the maid of the rosy bower, 
* Now will I be thine,’ said she: . 
*No, no, no, no, no! 
Between us nov it is ‘no go,’ 
For another haye J now,’ said he.’ 
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WE were right glad to. encounter, the other morning, the following caustic re- 
buke, from the pen of the able and accomplished literary critic of the ‘ 7ribune’ 
daily journal. Pxacipe, in ‘ London Assurance, remarks, that he ‘never knew a 
particularly ugly woman that was n’t always talking about the beauties of the 
mind.’ By a parity of reasoning, we may say, that we never knew a particularly 
dull man, imaginationless and passionless, who didn’t talk about the ‘great moral 
purpose’ which should prevail in literature. But listen to our contemporary. A 
Connecticut journal, alluding to Mr. Mrrcnexy’s ‘ Réveries of a Bachelor, (a work 
scarcely a month out, and now in its fifth edition of a thousand copies each, the 
absence of ‘a great moral purpose’ to the contrary notwithstanding,) says: 

*Wuen Mr. Mircue.t lays suchjuvenilities aside, and applies himself with a great moral pur- 
pose to benefit somebody or something, and achieve some higher object than a reputation for 


literary ability, we predict for him a measure of success that shall justly inspire the respect and 
admiration of the public.’ 


‘ With all due respect to our contemporary, let us say that the talk about a ‘ great 
moral purpose’ is quite often cant and humbug, and that this looks very much like 
one of the instances. Most books which are written with a ‘great moral purpose,’ 
and enforce their text at the turning of every corner, are very worthless for almost 
any use but the trunk-makers ; while the author who moves the sympathies and 
reaches the springs of the soul, sends his readers forth into the world with greater 
strength and more generous purposes for the work of life. Mr. Mircuett’s book 
is written from the heart to the heart, and those who are blessed with that noble 
entrail, will hardly read it without feeling the moral of its pages’ . . . HERE 
is a forcible example of an English cabman’s estimate of ‘ respectability:’ ‘ What 
do you take me for, Sir?’ said an elderly gentleman to a cabman who had been 
grossly insulting him. ‘Take yer for? Vy, I took yer fora shillin’ a mile, but I 
find yer a snob, as only gives eight-pence !’ You look at a bank of low- 
lying clouds, against the western sky, in the evening twilight, in the country; 
or at the first faint morning light, reflected upon adjacent dwellings to your own, in 
the city; or you gaze at the moon, ‘walking in brightness’ at the ‘noon of night, 
with her host of attendant stars; you look at these, and thinking of the revolving 
earth, you have an exalted idea of the scope and character of the globe which we 
inhabit. But did you ever reflect that — we are authentically quoting —‘ from the 
nearest star, our earth, if indeed it is seen, looks to be hardly any thing at all? It 
shines, or rather twinkles, and that is all. To them afar off, this is only a shining 
point. But to us who live in it, it is wide and various; it is sea and land; it is Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America ; it is the lair of the lion, and the pasture of the ox, 
and the pathway of the worm, and the support of the robin; it is what has day and 
night. in it; it is what customs and languages obtain in; it is many countries; it is 
the habitation of a thousand millions of men; and it is our home. All this the 
world is to us; although looked at from one of the stars, it is only a something that 
twinkles in the distance’ . . . Tue story of ‘7'he Dutch Magistrate’ is as ‘old 
as the seven hills’ It was first told, as no body else could tell it, by Wasurneton 
Irvine. The second one is newer: ‘ An innocent young sportsman hereabout, in 
order to shoot a squirrel on the top of a tall tree, climbed another one near by; 
and on being asked his reason for so foolish a freak, said that ‘he didn’t want to 
strain his gun by a long shot!’ . . . A pistINGUIsHED divine was recently 
invited to attend a funeral in a remote section of the city. It was to take place 
af two o'clock. The hour arrived, the people assembled, but the reverend divine 
came not. After some time had elapsed, a person was dispatched to remind him 
of his engagement, who at length found him ‘dining out’ at the house of a friend. 
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The worthy doctor apologized for the seeming neglect, by saying that he was under 
the impression that the funeral was to be at three o'clock instead of two; but 
promised to come, as soon as he had finished his dinner. In the mean time, the 
friends had concluded to send for another clergyman, who lived near; and just as 
the first one entered the house, (after having ‘finished his dinner,’) his ears were sa- 
luted by the solemn tones of his brother clergyman, who was commencing the funer- 
al services with: ‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting!’ Somebody ‘ laid it to heart’ on that occasion. . . . Our California corre- 
spondent has given a graphic description of a negro-dance, which he witnessed in cross- 
ing the isthmus of Panama. We wonder whether he ever attended a negro-camp- 
meeting at the South? A friend describes to us the ‘ exercises’ there, in this kind, 
as presenting a scene indescribably rich; especially in the matter of music, which 
is imitated in perfect time, and with faultless melody. But the words of the Metho- 
dist hymns, when not ‘made out of whole (black) cloth’ for the occasion, are sadly 
distorted by the sable melodists. Our friend depicts an old gray-headed negro, in 
a whirlwind of pious enthusiasm, walking backward and forward in the space before 
the exhorters’ stand, pulling his hair and stamping as he strode, and giving vent to 
his fervor in words like the following ; in which, by-the-by, it will be observed that 
he transposes, and otherwise grotesquely changes syllables, to eke out his own pe- 
culiar rhythm. The imagination of the singer, and of his colored brethren and sis- 
ters, it should be premised, had been greatly excited by the exhibition, in the vicin- 
ity, of the well-known picture of ‘Curist Rejected :’ 

‘In de back-groun’ 


You see Pontus PILatum, 
Hel-lal-alu ! 


‘On de right han’ 
You see two centuriums, 
Hel-lal-alu ! 


‘ Dere was & poor man, 
An’ his name was Lazarum, 
Hel-lal-alu 


* An’ dere was anoder rich man, 
An’ his name—I forgot ’im now, 
But, Hel-lal-alu ! 


‘ Shout, nigga, shout, 
And shout for your freedom ! 
Hel-lal-alu ! 


* One day de rich man 
Took and guv a benderum, 
Hel-lal-alu ! 


An’ a little gooderer, From de county ob Jerusalem, 
Hel-lal-alu ! Hel-lal-alu ! 


*Laz’rumM ax for de crumbs 
Dat fall from de tableum, 
Hel-lal-alu !? 


* You read in de Testament 
De ving dey call de parabum, 


| 

| 

| 
‘ Nigga ’s good as white man, * He invite all de people 
Hel-lal-alu ! | 


And so on to the end of a long string of similar verses. The singer doubtless 
approached as near to ‘ Halleluia’ in his chorus as his imitative powers permitted ; 
but his execution of them must have been wholly inimitable, if we may judge from 
the description given by our correspondent. . . . Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, is not only a writer of rare humor, and a satirist of the first stamp, but he 
is a poet, and a good one. Even his prose, much of it, has all the elements of true 
poetry. The following eloquent sentences are from his fertile and fluent pen: 
‘There is but a breath of air and q beat of the heart betwixt this world and the 
next. And in the brief interval of painful and awful suspense, while we feel that 
death is present with us, that we are powerless, and the last faint pulsation here is 
but the prelude of endless life hereafter ; we feel, in the midst of the stunning ca- 
lamity about to befall us, that earth has no compensating good to mitigate the se- 
verity of our loss. But there is no grief without some beneficent provision to 
soften its intenseness. When the good and the lovely die, the memory of their good 
deeds, like the moon-beams on the stormy sea, lights up our darkened hearts, and 
lends to the surrounding gloom a beauty so sad, so sweet, that we would not, if we 
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could, dispel the darkness that environs it’ . . . Ir you wish to see a place lite- 
rally crammed with quaint, queer, and admirable specimens of furniture, cabinets, 
bronzes, luxuries, and curiosities of all kinds, step in at ‘ Marley's Depository’ in 
Ann-street, near William. It is one of the town’s wonders. . . . THERE is some- 
thing very ludicrous to us in the following, which we find in the ‘ Northampton 
(Eng.) Mercury, sent us, with other British newspapers, by an obliging friend: 


‘On Thursday last Mr. Setpy Lownpes, who sat as High Sheriff at the Aylesbury Assizes, had, 
it seems, told his huntsman to bring his hounds to the White Hart Inn, at Aylesbury, in order to 
treat his hunting friends with a bye-day at Aston Abbotts, immediately after the assizes. The 
White Hart Inn yard, in which the hounds were placed, is close to the court where the sheriff 
was sitting, and owing to some disturbance in the court, the sheriff was repeatedly obliged to call 
‘Silence!’ which he did with his strong and powerful voice in good earnest. The call was heard 
by his faithful hound Sitence, who at length broke through the paling, and rushed into the 
court, where his master, the sheriff, was sitting, with the whole pack at his heels. The assize 
trumpeter was requested to blow, but his metre was not attended to— the hounds would not quit 
the cqurt for him, nor did they till their master, the sheriff, called them together, and, to the 
amusement and satisfaction of the court, took them, in the style of a thorough good huntsman, 
to a place of safety. All business was suspended till the worthy sheriff returned to the court.’ 


Tuere has been a ‘ season of colds, lately. Almost every third person one meets 
has ‘acold i’d’is’ead’ and speaks through his dose. It has made us think of Puncu’s 
two protesting lovers, suffering under a kindred affliction : 

* By yo’der bool I swear!’ 
* Day, swear dot by the bool, 
I’dcodsta’dt bool!’ ete. 

Sternutation and coughing at the opera and theatres form a large part of the per- 
formances ‘about these days’ . . . He ‘spoke sooth’ who wrote: ‘A com- 
panion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous discourse, is worth 
gold. I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look upon one another 
next morning, nor men that cannot well bear it, to report the money they spend 
when they are warmed with drink. And take this for a rule, you may pick out such 
times, and such companions, that you may make yourselves merrier for a little 
than a great deal of money. ‘’T is the company and not the charge that makes the 
feast’ . . . We find the subjoined ‘item’ in the columns of a daily journal: 


‘Ir is stated in a Thomaston (Me.) paper, that there has resided for a number of years past, in 
the back part of the town of Montville, a hermit by the name of Barretr. He has dwelt in a 
cave, the work of his own hands, dug in the bank of a small river, and carefully secured at the 
entrance against the intrusion of wild beasts, by a large log, sufficiently hollow to admit of his 
entering. He rejects every kind of luxury which may be offered him, the fruits of the earth that 
grow around him being his only food, water his only drink. Since his retirement from the 
world, he has copied the Bisie twice, once on paper, and once on the bark of a birch tree. A 
year since, he moved from this cave in Montville farther into the woods, the country having be- 
come so much settled around him that he was frequently annoyed by visitors. He was the son 
of a respectable farmer in Massachusetts, who obliged him to marry a woman he disliked. he 
having oo formed a devoted attachment for another. He lived with his wife but a short 
time, when he secretly left his native town for Maine, and took up his abode in the wilderness.’ 


The reader of these pages will find in ‘ The Recluse, a narrative continued in the 
present from our last number, reminiscences of a personage somewhat kindred with 
the hermit above-mentioned. Moreover, the history, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, is in all respects equally authentic. . . . ‘I am a Pittsburg subscriber to, and 
‘constant reader’ of your Magazine,’ writes a correspondent from the ‘ Inviye-House,’ 
‘and therefore don’t like to see you abused. No; I’d rather act the traitor to the au- 
thor of the following ‘ fugitive’ piece, who signs himself ‘A Slave? and who requests 


me to quote his production in my next Free-Soil oration. Here is the first verse : 
*Ho! down with bloody Foorr, 
There never was a bigger talker! 


Up with each face of soot, 
And ho! down with the Nigger-baulker !’ 


This last word, if I understand it rightly, is intended for the ‘ Knickersocker !’ 
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An article from a new correspondent, entitled ‘ Zvening and Dawn on the Field of 
Waterloo, in preceding pages, will arrest the attention of the reader. Peruse it, 
and then pause on your way up or down Broadway, at Messrs. WitLams anp Sre- 
VENS's magnificent and crowded depository of all things rare and beautiful in art and 
articles of vertu, and look at LanpsEEr’s ‘ Peace and War, in one of their immense 
plate-glass windows. Mark the Storm of Battle and the sweet repose of the Field 
of Peace ; the lambs, its emblems, lying in fleeciest softness by the disused cannon, 
and cropping the tender grass from its once horrid mouth! Such pictures are great 
lessons. The last reminds us, in its effect, of a print representing ‘ Napoleon in his 
Library, the fair curly head of his little boy resting on his lap, his arms thrown 
carelessly over the fair proportions of his father’s limbs; limbs so plump that he 
seems to have been melted and run into his breeches, as into a mould. More 
touching, this, to us, than Napo.ron at Lodi, at Austerlitz, at Marengo, or at 
Waterloo. . . . Tus ‘wicked but witty’ epigram is from the French of La Mon- 
NOYE: 

‘Tur world of fools has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass !’ 

WE are quite ‘free to confess’ that we are not sorry to see the rebuke which 
the London ‘ Zimes’ gives to that perambulating philanthropist, Mr.Gzorer Tuomr- 
son, for his intemperate zeal for the conversion of Brother Jonaruan to the prin- 
ciples of the ‘THompson1an practice” Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
in this country, touching a much-agitated national question, it is quite certain that 
we can manage our own matters in our own way, without the questionable inter- 
ference of questionable foreigners. ‘ Mind your own business’ is a maxim in this 
country, which we hope Mr. Tuomrson may not consider altogether unworthy his at- 
tention. Mr. Tuompson having said, in a speech which he tried to make at Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, (a speech slightly interrupted by ‘a fight, a dance, and a selection of 
popular songs,’) that such was the feeling against him in portions of the United 
States, that if he wished to visit the mammoth-cave in Kentucky, he could n’t do 
it, with any assurance of returning alive ; he couldn't see the ‘ Father of Waters ;’ 
he couldn’t cross the Potomac; he couldn’t travel any where in the South, with 
any safety to his philanthropic person: to which, ‘thus then’ ‘ Zhe Times :’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly these are very great privations. A gentleman who cannot visit the mam- 
moth-cave in Kentucky, without a considerable chance of never coming out of it ; who 
cannot see the ‘ Father of Waters, without an equal probability of feeding its am- 
phibious occupants ; and who cannot cross the Potomac, without the prospect of ac- 
quiring an integument and a plumage at variance with his notions of comfort and 
elegance, must be a martyr, even if he lays himself under these disabilities by 
preaching rebellion to law, by filling every man’s house with enemies, by spreading 
discontent among the weak, and exasperation among the strong ; in a word, by ren- 
dering the country impossible of habitation under its existing institutions, with but 
a doubtful chance of peace under any other’ Coming from the London ‘ Times, 
this is worthy of note, as indicating not only a change in its course of denunciation of 
every thing American, and a corresponding praise of every thing English, but a 
‘better feeling’ every way toward this country. Sneers and ‘flings’ have had 
their day, and slanders we have ‘lived down’ . . . We have just seen a fine litho- 
graphic view of ‘ Prattsville, Greene County, the residence of Hon. Zapock Pratt, 
AM., after whom the charming village nestled ina valley of the Kaitskill mountains 
is named. The whole place sprang from the industry, the enterprise, and the generous 
public spirit of Mr. Prarr himself; a man who rose from a poor boy, by the force 
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of his character, and the exercise of a strong intellect, to be an active and distin- 
guished member of Congress, and to fill other and equally important public offices. 
It was not a bad thought in the artist to represent Mr. Pratr himself seated under 
a tree, looking down upon the village he had founded, the churches he had built, 
and the numerous evidences of the great fortune he had acquired ; and especially 
the spacious Tannery, where one million of hides had been tanned by hemlock 
bark. Mr. Prarr will visit the great London Fair with specimens of his splen- 
did leather, which may now be seen, beautifully prepared and ornamented, at 
Number 18 Ferry-street. A METROPOLITAN friend, who too seldom takes 
up his pen, has written and sent us a concluding verse of ‘ John Anderson, my Jo, 
which, with perhaps one exception, is as fine a verse as any which that beautiful 
and renowned poem contains. It appears to add a finish, a completeness to the 
whole, which now it seems to have required. We give the added verse in its pro- 
per connection : 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, JoHN, 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, JOHN 
Ay ; We clamb the hill thegither, 


When we were first acquent, 


















Your locks were like the raven, Joun, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But noo you’re turning auld, Jonn, 
Your locks are like the snow, 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
JouN ANDERSON, Iny jo! 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, Jonn, 
We ve seen our bairns’ bairns, 
And yet, my dear Joun ANDERSON, 
I’m happy in your airms ; 
And sae are ye in mine, Joun, 
I’m sure you’ll ne’er say no, 


And mony a canty day, Joun, 
Weve had wi’ ain anither : 

Now we maun totter down, Joun, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And we’ll sleep thegither at the foot, 
Joun ANDERSON, my jo! 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, Jonn, 
When we hae slept thegither 
The sleep that a’ maun sleep, Jonn, 
We’ll wake wi’ ain anither; 
And in that better warld, Joun, 
Nae sorrow shall we know, 


Though the days are gane that we ha’e seen, | Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
Joun ANDERSON, my jo! Joun ANDERSON, my jo!’ 


‘Mosr touchingly beautiful’ writes a correspondent whose praise is an honor 
to any writer, ‘are the lines entitled ‘Snow, in your last number. They are sim- 
ple, imbued with true feeling, while the melody of the rhythm is faultless’ Those 
lines came from the writer’s heart. ‘I looked out of the window,’ said our correspond- 
ent, in the note which enclosed the lines to us, ‘through a thick, sluggish snow, the 
first of the season, that was falling softly across the river; and there I saw a house, 
and over the door was one of those rose-trees that grow so large and luxuriantly in 
this meridian. The snow was falling upon it; and certain memories came into my 
heart of a hand that plucked roses, flushed with beauty and damp with dew, in ‘the 
days that are nomore!’ The buds and the leaves of the bush had vanished; the 
air of those evenings had floated away; and she had fled!’ . . . Gentry, the metro- 
politan Hatter, is preparing ‘ Zhe History of the Hat, with illustrations. It will begin 
with the origin of hats, and come down to the present day. It is to be a rare and costly 
work, and one of great researth. . . . Atrnoven, for ourselves, we never entered 
a gymnasium, having always enjoyed (under Provipence) uninterrupted good health, 
from vigorous every-day out-door exercise, yet we feel that we are doing a service 
to persons of sedentary pursuits, by inserting the following personal experience of 
a literary writer in a former number of Hotpey’s excellent magazine : 


‘Tne difference in the amount of literary labor that I was able to accomplish during the first 
winter’s attendance at the gymnasium, as compared with the previous one, was remarkable. 
Previously I was exhausted by ninety minutes of continuous writing, but now I could and have 
composed for ten hours with scarcely an interruption to the motion of my pen. My gymnastics 
cost time — nearly two hours of solid time out of the business part of the day; but I found it good 
economy to spend them in this way, as I could accomplish as much in eight hours as before in 
twelve. And, more than this, my ‘animal spirits’ became exuberant, and joy and hope took the 
place of gloom and despondency. Existence itself—the mere consciousness of being — was a 
delight, a luxury; and I felt, when walking, an almost incessant impulse to beund, from the sim- 
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ple excitement of perfect health. And only six months before, life had been a burden: with 
sluggish step I had dragged myself about, while a settled foreboding of evil lay cold at my heart. 

‘IT have no doubt that almost all cases of consumption, nervous debility, dyspepsia, and the 
theological bronchitis, might be prevented, and many of them cured, by due exercise. There is 
no need of going to Florida, or Hayti, or Europe, for health; only go to the gymnasium. We 
would appeal to young students, especial] to collegians, to ministers, and to all those who lead 
sedentary lives, to think on these things. Ye who have a slight ‘ hacking’ cough, or a miserable 
digestion, or an occasional headache, of a feeling of lassitude, and lack of energy, bear in mind 
that the cough may become consumption; the indigestion, dyspepsia; the headache, fever; the 
lassitude, uselessness; and each and all, an early death: and that these may be cured by vigor- 
ous gymnastics, you spared to your friends, and a violation of Nature’s laws not result in a *‘mys- 
terious dispensation of Provipence.’? You can have health if you will have it. Ye who are pale 
and stooping, and miserable and ‘nervous,’ who are losing the bloom of youth at twenty-five, and 
becoming prematurely gray at thirty, you will find exercise the best of cosmetics. It will restore 
color to your cheek as well as roundness to your form, and happiness to your heart, too.’ 


Txose enterprising book-sellers, Messrs. Dewrrr anp Davenrort, Tribune 
Buildings, continue to supply us regularly with ‘ Littell’s Living Age? We agree 
entirely with a contemporary, that ‘the excellent judgment with which the selec- 
tions for this work are made, the variety of its contents, and the fact that it appears 
with singular punctuality every week, and is the cheapest periodical of the kind 
published, have long since established it in public favor, so that we need only record 
that the zeal and taste of the editor continue unabated, and that those who intend 
providing themselves with the cream of English periodical literature for the next 
season, should remember that the ‘ Living Age’ soon enters upon a new volume.’ 
It is an excellent time to subscribe. . ‘SomEDELE’ spicy, and not a little per- 
sonal, are certain strictures of a correspondent upon the criticism of a daily journal 
on a certain poetical lecture of his, delivered many months ago. The following is 
‘in point :’ 

‘A wonp’ROUs age is this, when every ass 
Thinks himself Soon, looking in the glass; 
When every bletherin’ murderer of grammar 
Thinks he is wielding Tuor’s tremendous hammer}; 
When every gander that should wear a yoke 
Covers his feathers with a prophet’s cloak ; 
Or, burdening with cacklings harsh the air, 
Quits some mud-puddle for the critic’s chair.’ 

These be harsh words; and we are glad that our friend’s better judgment pre- 
vailed, and that his ‘Strictures’ were suppressed. ‘Least said, soonest mended, 
is a good maxim, in such cases. . ‘Phe Lorgnette, or Studies of the Town, 
by an Opera-Goer, has reached its completion in two handsome volumes, and the end 
of two large editions. As the work advanced, in numbers, we took one or two oc- 
casions to speak of its spirit and elegance of style in terms of well-deserved praise. 
We now commend it to our readers, in its finished state, as indicating a power of 
satire which is equally wholesome and good-natured ; knowledge of the world, gained 
by an observation acute and general ; great good taste in all things ; and despite 
the instructiveness of the Mentor, a geniality which at once begets an affection for 
the author. We make the following selection from the closing paper on ‘ Town 
Society, which we commend to the heedful attention alike of our metropolitan 
‘ society ’- framers and ‘ society’- hunters: 


‘Seek your companions where you find agreement of tastes, or of occupations ; in short, give up 
your tacit allegiance to those sets which, by notoriety, are first sets ; follow the dictates of your 
own judgment — refined as much as you please with education, und adorned as much as you 
dare with charity. 

‘ As it is, our classes monopolize the distinctions, to the discredit of the individual attractions. 
What strange lady, after a year’s life in the town, is known as a delightful companion, or a pleas- 
ant entertainer, one half so well as she is known for a visitor in such and such circles, or as be- 
longing to such or such a set? And who, under the present artifical range of classifications, can 
safely judge of a man’s character, by the houses at which he visits ? 

*‘ Asensible man chooses his companion for congeniality of tastes ; they together choose a third ; 
and presently you have a good fellowship, natural, easy, and honest. But put yourself in a town- 
saloon upon & reception-day, and you shall find the farthest remove from this; and the more 
notoriously fashionable the house, the farther is the remove. Some are come to do themselves 
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the honor of making show of the acquaintance ; others fea] that they are doing a generous con- 
descension, and sustain their position by a pretty superciliousness. In this matter, let me note, 
for contrast, the easy groupings of a Paris reception, where affinities are more studied, and where 
the visitors mingle spontaneously, as it were, and with a genial hum of talk. With us, it is all 
the good lady can do, to keep up an appearance of bonhomie, by adroit manceuvres from party to 
party. But while I make this special comparison, in which the French are more liberal, and truly 
republican, than ourselves, { would not be understood to carry it farther. Democratic institutions, 
and education, ought to modify social action. Those Medici who gave grandeur to what is now 
the Tuscan Duchy, showed as much social as political wisdom, in searching out companions 
and partners for their children, among the most meritorious of the Florentine Bourgeois. Pre- 
scriptive castes in an old country, and a feudal country, may be time-honored and legitimate ; in 
our town, they are either prurient affectations, or the result of a publicity and notoriety at which 
true delicacy is shocked, They defeat the issues of rational geniality, and make shelter for all 
manner of pompous deceits. 

‘The absurd intimations which [ have seen in some country papers, that my letters were writ- 
ten merely to unfold the pretensions of the vulgarly rich, or the follies of an upper ten thousand, 
I wholly abjure ; if I cordially detest any thing, it is those eternal railers at an imaginery set, 
whom they thus designate. It is not necessary to be rich, to be vulgar —nor to be vulgar, to be 
rich. Folly has been my target, wherever it appeared; and I have endeavored, by the wide 
range of my observations, to do away with the suspicion that I ranked vice by social grades, or 
heaped upon wealth or fashion any gratuitous reproach. 

‘The tone of all my letters has been Republican; they have tended, in their humble way, 
towards the dismantling of those awkward and vulgar scaffoldings, by which our social architects 
of the town were trying to build up something like the gone-by feudal fabrics of the old world. I 
have pandered to none of the finical tastes of an ‘Upper Ten;’ to none of the foolish longings 
of a ‘ Lower Ten,’ and to none of the empty and ill-directed clamor of those who affect to guide 
the million. Joun Timon, in the pride of his citizenship, as a Republican, and as a New-Yorker, 
acknowledges no Upper Ten! He will try to consult those proprieties which reason, good 
feeling, and good custom suggest ; and he will mingle in such circles as will receive him kindly ; 
as will greet him with a manly cordiality, and entertain him by such frankness, intelligence and 
refinement, as he thinks he can appreciate. 

‘Nor do [ apprehend that these things are to be bounded by houses, or by streets; or that 
any man, or any set of men, can lay down the codes by which f am to reach them, or prescribe 
the ways in which I am to enjoy them. Good habit, in a free society, is as much a matter of 
taste and circumstance, as coloring in painting, or the management of the rod in angling ; and 
who, pray, is going to give us rules for the precise amount of chromes, or for the exact length of 
line, or the dressing of a hackle ? 

‘Good breeding does not necessarily suppose a knowledge of all conventionalities ; and & true 
gentleman can in no way better show his gentle blood, than by the grace and modesty with which 
he wears his ignorance of special formulas, If there be not a native courtesy in a man, which tells 
him when he is with gentlemen, and when with the vulgar; and which informs him, as it were 
by intuition, what will conspire with the actions of the first, and offend against the sympathies of 
the a a, may study till doomsday his etiquette, and his French feuilleton, and remain a boor 
to the end. 


With these sensible, manly remarks, we leave ‘ The Lorgnette’ with our readers ; 
taking the liberty only to add, that, to our conception, judging from the style of 
the work, Mr. Roserr Dover (although he does admit it) is not the author. ‘ We 
may be wrong, but that’s our opinion!’ . . . Very pleasant and memorable to 
‘all concerned’ was a recent Winter Trip to Huntington, Long-Island, on a visit to 
an old and genial friend. It is hard to say whether Huntington is most pleasant 
in summer or winter. Cordial hospitality and the heartiest welcome; wood-fires 
roaring up broad-backed chimneys; the alternations of travel thither, in the clear 
bracing air; these made summer in the hearts of three friends on a visit to a fourth. 
Was it not so, ‘ Lorp R LL?’ Was it not so, Don M tL? Was it not so» 
‘Brother S ni’? Was it ‘any thing else?’ Have we not all ‘marked the 
day with a white stone?’ *. . . A Dvrcnman, in one of the thinly-settled 
parts of Pennsylvania, was induced one Sunday to ‘go to meeting’ for the first 
time. It chanced to be ‘communion-day ;’ and when the sacred emblems were 
handed around, he first took the wine-cup, and after a ‘long pull’ at its contents, 
he seized a handful of bread from the plate, saying to the attendant deacon, ‘I 
likesh it more better myzelf mit der Krust ;’ and he added, ‘ Hav’ you got leedle 
bit 0’ gheeze to go mit it?’ . . . Mr. N. Doneg, the eminent dentist in Broad- 
way near Bleecker-street, has discovered the ‘philosopher’s stone, or a stone 
that is better. He fills teeth, without pressure and without pain, by a material en- 
tirely stone, without the slightest amalgam of any kind. It is placed in the cavity 
while in a state ‘as soft as putty, and soon turns to a white enamel,as hard as that 
of the tooth itself. It is a most important discovery, and will be widely adopted. 
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